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EDI TORIAL, 


The mail denee f rom Australia ar- 
rived at San Francisco on Sunday, and 
we expect to be able to print in the next 
issue of Tie STANDARD some interesting 
reports of Mr. George’s progress in Aus- 
tralia. 





Meanwhile, a few clippings from Aus- 
tralian papers have reached us via Brin- 
disi, which show that Mr. George has 
invaded the protectionist colont, Vic- 
toria, while the discussion started by his 
visit still continues in New South Wales, 
The extracts give us no report of Mr. 
George's first lecture in Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, beyond a casual allusion to it as a 
large and successful one. His speech at 
the second meeting, held at the town hall 
on Wednesday evening, March 26, is fully 
reported in the Melbourne Telegraph, and 
it appears to have been @ vigorous and 
uncompromising address delivered to an 
audience largely made up of protection- 
ists. The chairman, who is president of 
the Trades-hall council, declared, in in- 
troducing the speaker, that the working- 
men of Victoria were afraid that the ap- 
plication of Mr. George’s proposals might 
have the effect of depriving them of their 
little cottages, 

Mr. George at once explained that on 
the contrary it would lighten the burden 
now laid on cottagers and make it easier 
for all men to obtain cottages of their 
own. He then went on to say that he 


‘had intended to speak that evening on 


the single tax, but that as the morning 
papers had announced that he would lec- 
ture on ‘Labor and the Tariff” he would 
make that his topic. Editorially com- 
menting on the lecture the Melbourne 
Telegraph says: 

Mr. George is a freetrader; the majority of 
those who listened to him were protectionists, 
With all the incisiveness of a humorist, with 
all the force of an orator, Mr, George ex- 
pressed his contempt for the fiscal faith of 
Victoria. He did not rest content with main- 
taining the position assumed by the English 
political economist, that protection is inimical 
to national prosperity. He attacked it asa 
prelate of the restoration might have at- 
tacked nonconformity, asa Covenanter might 
have denounced Episcopalianism, There was 
passion in the speaker’s tones. Protection is 
ap abomination to him. He seemed to per- 
sonify it—to picture it to himself the subtle 
foe of human progress—and to find satisfac- 
tion in declaring it mean, dishonest, degrad- 
ing. Tbe protectionist workingmen of Mel- 
bourne listened, and, to their honor be it 
said, listened courteously, silently, as wise 
men should to any prephet—true or faise, 
consciously misleading or self deceived—if 
they voluntarily place themselves within 
sound of his voice. Ali that can be said for 
free trade, all that can be said in a popular 
lecture, Mr. George said. We will go fur- 
ther; we are not clear that any one point 
could have been put more happily than he 
put it. More happily, of course, having ref- 
erence to the conditions under which the ora- 
tion was delivered. And having said so 
much, we are constrained to confess that 
Mr. George failed to make out the case for 
free trade as against protection in the Vic- 
toria of 1890. 


The remainder of the article is devoted 
to an argument, from a protectionist 
standpoint, intended to show that the 
colony is not yet ready for free trade, 
and that it never will be ready to accept 
Mr. George’s land ideas, 


aor recererree at erecert ene Sd an ee 


An editorial article in the Sydney Tele- 
graph of March 26 shows that the discus- 
sion started by Mr, George's visit to New 
South Wales continues with unabated 
vigor, It appears that on Monday, 
March 24, Messrs, Sulomons and Copeland 
had attempted to demolish Mr, George 
and his theories, The Telegraph says 
that if Mr, George’s doctrines are not 
more effectively attacked than they were 
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not have much to fear from their oppo- 
nents.” Itsays a strong cause could be made 
out against the single tax programme, 
but that it was not done by Messrs, Salo- 
mons and Copeland, the first of whom 
“indulged too much in fiippant de- 
preciation and contemmtuous  sneers,” 
while the second ‘“wearied and worried 
his audience by ponderous quotations 
and laborious argument.” Me. Cope- 
land, it says, “undertook, no doubt con- 
scientiously, the impossible task of ex- 
pounding doctrines which he does not 
understand,” and hence raisrcpresented 
Mr. George's position, The Telegraph 
tells him bluntly that it was not neces- 
sary that ‘the should tell the public what 
are the principles of single taxism,” since 
that had “been done bv a greater au- 
thority than he 1s.” It takes Mr, Cope- 
land to task for bad taste in trying to show 
that Mr. George had “trimmed his prin- 
ciples” to win favorin Australia, and de- 
clares that sucha policy would be absurd 
onthe partofa man,dependent on no local 
fame, but who “writes and speaks for an 
audience of millions of the English speak- 
ing race.” The Telegraph administers a 
sarcastic rebuke to Mr. Salomons, who 
declared that he was disappointed in Mr. 
George. It intimates that Mr. George 
can probably survive this, and though it 
would not presume tosay that Mr. George 
isa greater man than Mr. Salomons, it 
reminds the latter that to-day Mr. 
George’s ‘‘works and his name are fami- 
liar to millions who are ignorant of even 
Mr. Salomons’s existence. It further says: 

Mr. George admittedly exercises a most. 
important ivfluence in the world to-day in 
regard to social politics, and whether that 
influence be for good or ill itshould be treated 
seriously. No amount of belitt'ing of Mr. 
George will affect the principles he advo- 
cutes, They merit earnest treatment apart. 
altogether from the man. And even as far as 
the man’s individual life is concerned, it is 
not one that lays itself opan to w sneer. 


By way of striking contrast to the tone 
adopted toward Henry George by his op- 
ponents in New South Wales, the Tele- 
graph copies from the Melbourne Age an 
editorial article concerning Mr. George, 
The Age, it says, has no reason to be 
tender toward him, since “it represents 
the particular form of monopoly that 
Mr. George has so vehemently attacked,” 
yet it does what the protectionist orvaus 
and speakers in New South Wales “have 
failed to do—it recognizes that Mr, 
George has a@ humanitarian mission.” 
The extract from the Age, which the 
Telegraph thus introduces, is as follows: 


Apart from the objects of his crusade—con- 
cerning the merits of which there exist, of 
course, strongly divergent opinions--he has 
deserved weil from every community of 
workers by his effective demonstration of the 
cuperiority of Jubor to capital in the develop- 
ment of civilization. Some previous writers 
had indicated the mistake made by Adam 
Smith and other political economists in set- 
ting the capitalist as the initiator of produc- 
tion, and capital, therefore, as a necessity in 
the emplovment of lubor; but it was reserved 
for Mr, George to drive home to the genera! 
consciousness the fact of labor of stunding 
as the potent and initial force without which 
capital must buve been non-existent, The 
publication of bis earliest volume, “Progress 
and Poverty,” has been one of the main 
factors in according to Jabor its rightful 
position as the foundation of the social fubric 
and entitled to primary consideration ut 
every stage of social advancement. The 
working clusses are bound to feel grateful to 
him for bis advocacy of their just claims, bat 
he will find them, if we mistuke not, in this 
colony none the less critical of the nature of 
the legislative changes for which he con- 
tends, 


As the Telegraph says: 
This is praise from 4 quarter where there 


by these ee men 1 “the Sinaia tuxers wii 
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ean be ho are for eit Goaraian: theoties but 
itis nothing more than av recognition of the 
great work Mr. George has undertaken on 
behalfof the Jaboring masses all over the 
world. This work alone should be suticient 
to protect him from the style of criticism to 
which he was subjected in this city on Mon- 
day evening, - 

The fact that the Telegraph, though a 
free trade paper, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, does not accept Mr, George's 
theories makes this defense doubly sig- 
niffeant, and both attack and defense are 
alike important as showing that because 
of Mr. George's visit the battie between 
free trade and protection in New South 
Wales is likely henceforth to be conducted 
ou broader lines than heretofore, . 

The Evansville Courier, one of the lead - 
ing daily papers of Indiana, editorially 
suggests to the city council of Evansville 
“that they inaugurate this year the pol- 
icy of reducing the assessment on im- 
provements one-third each year until im- 
provements shall be free of all taxation 
by the year (892." Tt thus continues: “If 
the tax is shifted from improvements to 
the land on which they are built nobody’s 
assessment will be increased and none 
will be diminished, it is true. But we 
shall have a basis for assessment of land 
in the year 1802 that will make it an easy 
inatter to largely increase the revenues 
without increasing the rate of taxation.” 
The Courier backs up this proposition by 
an argument going to show that the ef- 
fect of the change would be to stimulate 
building, It says that if a man were 
now tozo to the owner of vavant land 
and say if you will put me up a house I 
will pay you so much rent, the owner 
would reflect that if he did) build, his 
taxes would at once, be increased, On 
the other hand, if such w proposition 
were made when Jand alone was taxed, 
it says the owner, “if he knew he could 
not be fined, would cheerfully put up a 
house in order that he might obtain a 
revenue from if and from the land on 
which he is paying taxes that bring no 
return.” The Evansville Courier is be- 
coming aw very good single tax paper, © 
limited, 


Mr. Breckinridge recently introduced a 
bill in congress authorizing farmers to 
trade breadstulfs to foreigners without 
way duty on the imports recerved through 
the swap. This is the scheme proposed 
long avo by Mr. George White at a meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn single tax club and 
subsequently commented upon in THE 
STANDARD, The proposition is a very 
simple one, It authorizes the producer 
of American raw material to swap it di- 
rectly for foreign goods, and to that ex- 
tent it would establish free trade. The 
passage of such a bill would vive the 
farmer the advantage of buying in the 
free trade market of the world in which 
he is compelled to sell, and the illustra. 
tion of the advantiges offered by even 
this measure of free trade would soon de- 
Stroy the whole tariff system, Lor this 
reason the protectionists will never al- 
low the bill to be seriously considered, 
but its presentation is an admirable de- 
vice for opening the eyes of the farmer 
so that he can see the existing situation, 
We cheerfully join the New York World 
in urging that petitions in behalf of the 
bill be renee at signed. 

Mr, George Reid, aCanadian artist, has 
recently painted two large pictures, which 
ive attracting much favorable conmentin 
Canada, One of them is entitled Phe 
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Mortgage” and represents the best room 
in a Ganadian farmhouse, somewhat 
meagerly furnished, with the family 
gathered about, displaying various de- 
grees of interest in the transaction of 
mortsaging the old homestead, The 
grandfather and grandmother are sitting 
at one side, the latter in deep dejection, 
while the grandfather's face bears marks 
of the years of labor and anxiety through 
which he has passed. At the table stands 
the smart man of business who has just 
taken the signature of the son of the old 
couple, while in the foreground sits his 
wife, with a baby at her breast, and on 
the floor a fair haired child is playing, 
unconscious of the significance of the act 
that is giving a stranver a title to the old 
home in which she was born. On the 
left, with his head between his hands, 
looking as sad as though he were at a 
funeral, sits a neighbor, who has been 
called in to witness the signatures, The 
picture is said tobe artistically worthy 
of all praise, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be speedily engraved for sale in the 
United States as well as in Canada. It 
would make an appropriate substitute for 
the chromo ‘‘God bless our home” on the 
walls of the mortgaged houses of the 
once free farmers of America who have 
been driven to poverty by the robber 
tariff. This generation should bequeath 
such a picture to the succeeding gener- 
ations as a Warning against any future 
attempts to set up a system of indirect 
taxation after the free trade movement 
shall have achieved success. 


“Ballot, a weekly advocate of ballot re- 
form and pure political methods,” has 
just been started in Brooklyn by Mr, It. A. 
Curley. The most valuable feature in 
the first number 1s the new ballot bill in 
full. This, we think, is the first timea 
complete publication of the act has been 
made in any periodical. It also contains 
a fac simile of the ballot proposed in the 
vetoed Saxton bill, and has, on the oppo- 
site page, the same ballot printed in 
Hebrew with an gxplanation showing 
that, even were it so printed, a voter 
who could not read that language might 
be able to make his choice between the 
parties, We think that any one who 
will study the fac simile thus presented 
and then read the section of the new law 
in relation to the ballot will find that the 
latter makes an improvement on the Sax- 
ton bill. Ballot is mistaken in supposing 








that Tue STANDARD regards the work of | 


ballot reform as absolutely completed. 
We believe in the real Australian ballot, 
and since provision has to be made for an 
illiterate voter in any law passed in this 
state, it seems to us that the much de- 
rided paster solves the problem without 
permitting any one to enter the secret 
compartment with the voter, 


Hon, De Witt C. Cregier, mayor of 
Chicago, in his first message to the city 
council, duted April 1-4, 1890, says: 

In my judgment, the municipality should 
own, control and operute all works that pro- 
duce that which is indispensable to its own 
and the general public necessities, and which 
could be furnisbed at little or nothing above 
cost, Chicago supplies ber citizens with 
water. She provides channels of drainage. 
It. is equally proper that the city should fur- 
vish her citizens with lizut for household pur- 
poses, as weil as for public use. Nor should 
we stop here. To furnish heat, power wad 
intra mural transportation are not only with- 
iu the scope of lezitimate legislation, but tke 
practical establishment und operation of 
such under municipal control would meet a 
great public want, be a lasting benefit, and 
prove a source of economy and convenience 
to the entire community. Itisto be regret- 
ted that our city cunnot (owing to @ lack of 
funds) give any consideration to matters of 
the kind at present, but £ am persuaded im- 
provements ip the line referred to are withia 
the range of probabilities in the near future. 


This is what some people would call 
“socialism.” Itis nothing of the kind. 
It isa proposal that the municipal gov- 
ernment shall do directly those things 
which cannot be done by private enter. 
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prise without the loaning or transfer of 
public property or public powers belong- 
ing to all to one or more private individ- 
uals, to be used for their personal profit. 
The constant failure to observe the line 
that separates public rights and duties 
from individual rigbts and duties is the 
parent of the confusion of thought that 
vives rise to the socialistic proposition to 
ignore the existence of sucha line, and 
have the government own everytbing 
and do everything. 











Whether the proposed ‘white list” 
shall prove effective or not, it is certainly 
a good thing to have church people gen- 
erally, and the clergy in particular, 
stirred up to a display of interest in the 
present condition of working women. 
The demand of Rev. Dr. Huntington of 
Grace church for an eight-hour work 
day may startle some conservatives inio 
thinking of the rights of women, which 
are so utterly ignored in the large shops. 
Probably the best eight-hour work day 
for mechanics is from 8 till 12 and from 
1 till 5; but it was pointed out by some 
of the speakers that the time of women 
in shops could be greatly reduced by 
opening later in the morning. There 
certainly is no good reason why such an 
arrangement of the time could not be 
made as would enabie shops to remain 
open for a longer period than eight 
hours without having any one clerk 
or salesman employed for more than 
eight hours. We have no faith in the 
expedient proposed as a permanent 
remedy, but it may do good fora time, 
and its discussion will do good for all 
time, in arousing interest in the social 
problem and turning the minds of men 
and women to the consideration of exist- 
ing evils and to the study of the real 
remedy for them. 





If the members of the legislature of 
Kentucky appreciate the high honor 
that their state has won through the 
ability of its representatives in congress, 
they will hasten to put aside all local 
“booms” in behalf of comparatively un- 
known candidates, and e ect John G, Car- 
lisle to fill the very large vacancy left by 
the death of Senator Bik, 





Mr. Gladstone in his speech to the Cob- 
den club last Monday lamented that the 
prospects of free trade .chroughout the 
world are not encouragiug, despite the 
fact that there is a movement toward 
freer trade in the United States. If Mr. 
Gladstone and the Cobden club feel badly 
about this, why do they not start in to 
make England a free trade country. It 
is not one now, by any means, biit raises 
alarge portion of its revenue by tarilf 
duties, Tariff duties are the microbes 
that generate the disease known as pro- 
tection, and so long as they are allowed 
to exist it will be impossible to eradicate 
the disease, 


Petty local faction fixhts in the Third 
congressional district of Philadelphia 
were put aside, and the convention to 
nominate a successor to Mr. Randall went 
out of the district and named as its can- 
didate ex-Mayor Richard Vaux, ona plat- 
form demanding ‘free raw materials for 
industries, the removal of all needless 
taxes on the necessaries of life and the 
reduction of all tariff taxes which nave 
bred and fostered monopoly combines,” 
The platform is certainly as good as could 
be expected from the district, and the 
candidate is likely to stand squarely upon 
it, It is somewhat amusing, however, 
that the fight amongst the vigorous 
young aspirants of this generation should 
have resulted in the choice of a man in 
hia seventy-fifth year, who danced with 
Queen Victoria when she was young, 
while he was an attache of the American 
legation at London during the presidency 













of Martin Van Buren. Mr. Vaux is 
suid to bea charming old gentleman, a 
democrat of the old school, and as sound 
onthe tariff question as it is possible for 
aman to be who has been a citizen of 
Pennsylvania all his life. 





We print in this issue of THE STANDARD 
the report of an address by William Lloyd 
Garrison before the Unitarian minister- 
ial union at Channing hall. It 1s a care- 
ful argument in behalf of the single tax, 
presented to a body of men who have 
probably never given any serious consid- 
eration to the subject and is admirably 
adapted for use among ministers of all 
denominations. 


THE NEW BALLOI LAW. 

As has already been shown, the essen- 
tial principles underlying ballot reform 
are recognized and complied with in the 
new bill that is now alaw. Every candi- 
date, regularly or irregularly nominated, 
has now the certainty that a ticket bear- 
ing his name will be put before the voter 
at the public expense. There is no way 
in which a briber or intimidator can dis- 
cover how any man has voted, and no 
party or combination, however poor, can 
be shut out from its right to the effective 
presentation of the names of its candi- 
dates, 

On the score of convenience, however, 
we greatly prefer the Australian ballot, 
with all the names printed one under an- 
other, the voter being required to mark 
those of his choice. The mere work of 
preparing such a ticket will predispose 
men toward a discriminating choice and 
make it easier for the intelligent voter 
to indicate his will. A great deal has 
been conceded to the illiterate voter; and 
the rights and convenience of the intelli- 
gent voter are deserving of at least some 
consideration. Of course it is useless 
to talk about the Austraiian ballot so 
long as Mr. Hill is in the governor’s 
chair, and ballot reformers have every 
reason to rejoice that men who wanted 
the law, rather than the issue, were in 
charge of the measure of the Ballot re- 
form league and ready to accept a bill 
which sacrifices nothing but convenience. 

The chief objection to the new biil is 
that it still affords some excuse for the 
assessment of candidates for the purpose 
of printing and distributing tickets. Of 
course, with anything like a decent cor- 
rupt practices act, the mere expense of 
printing pasters cannot be made an ex- 
cuse for such assessments as have been 
levied in the past, but any opening what- 
ever is sure to be taken advantage of by 
the men who make their living out of 
politics, and therefore ballot reformers 
who seek to improve the existing law 
should steadfastly keep in mind the need 
of putting an end, entirely, to the private 
printing of tickets and the adoption of 
the Australian ballot proper, without dis- 
franchising the illiterate voter, 

This can easily be accomplished. The 
first legislature that sees its opportunity 
to enact a law providing for the Aus- 
tralian form of ballot, can at the same 
time provide for the printing by the state 
of an exact fac simile, on paper somewhat 
smaller than the ofticial ballot, and gum.- 
med on the back, ready for pasting, Pro- 
vision can be made for mailing these 
pasters directly to every registered voter; 
in which event there wi)] be an abundant 
supply of them for all who wish to use 
them, With the law so amended, every 
illiterate voter could obtain whatever 
advice and assistance he needed in mak- 
ing up his ballot, either from his own 


the pretended objection to compelling a 
man to make his choice at the polls 
would he fully met, 


With such a law, moreover, it would 
be practicable to carry the existing pro- 
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visions further ad to render absolutely 
invalid any ballots not printed by the 
public authorities. It would also be 
practicable to prohibit workers from 
loating on the streets, no matter at what 
distance from the polls, on election day, 
The paster would have to be marked just 
as the other ballot. Any man desiring 
assistance, whether illiterate, or merely 
unable to read English, could easily find 
in the various party headquarters men 
whom he could trust to do his marking 
for him, and he could then take the 
marked paster with him into the booth 
and paste it onthe regular ballot, as is 
now possible with the pasters furnished 
by the various parties or candidates. 
The state’s expense for printing would be 
no greater than it now is, since there 
would be but two ballots printed instead 
of probably half a dozen, as is now the 
case, This proposition would have com- 
pletely met all of the reasons assigned by 
Governor Abbett of New Jersey for desir- 
ing that there should be an oflicial ballot 
delivered to the voter on election day at 
the polls and another delivered to private 
parties before election day, The one de- 
livered to private parties before election 
day would be an official paster, Under 
such circumstances the number of pasters 
used would be small, and would proba- 
bly be entirely confined to the illiterate 
voters. 


Clear headed ballot reformers under- 
stand thoroughly that under the consti- 
tution of this, and of probably most 
states, there must be provision of some 
sort for the illiterate voter. In some 
cases election officers are allowed to enter 
the booth with such a person, but this 
destroys the secrecy of the ballot. If a 
briber or intimidator were to furnish his 
victim with a marked official paster, he 
wceuld have no means of identifying that 
paster afterward, especially if the law 
made provision that a constant supply of 
pasters should be kept within the private 
booths for the purpose of enabling any 
man who had accidentally spviled his 
ticket to vote without applying for a new 
one. Under’ such circumstances the fact _ 
that an election officer might tell from 
its thickness that a ticket contained a 
paster would offer no evidence what- 
ever that the paster was the one that 
the voter had promised to use. 

THE ONLY. FREE 1RADERS, 

A committee of the Union league club 
has framed an address in which it asks 
free traders how they would raise the 
$00,000,000, which the committee alleges 
is necessary for the expenses of the 
federal government, if the tariff were 
abolished, We presume that the only 
answer of the so-called free traders to 
this is that they have no idea of abolish- 
ing the tariff. Practically this is the 
answer given by the New York Evening 
Post, which, in referring to the commit- 
tee’s declaration that a tariff is necessary, 
declares that it is not singular that the 
committee should favor this idea, “since 
all Americans except the Henry George 
single tax men are in favor of taritfs of 
one kind or another,” The Post asks if 
the writer of the memorial is wasting 
“all this powder on the Henry George 
men,” and goes on to say that this can 
hardly be the case, because the single tax 
advocates ‘are us much opposed to taxes 
on incomes and professions and to stamp 
duties as they are to tariffs; they are 
opposed to jnternal taxes on liquor and 
tobaceo; they ure even opposed to taxes 
on buildings; they are opposed to all 





' taxes except on land values,” 
family or from a party heeler, and thus | 


The single tax men have frequently 
had occasion to complain that the Post 
does not treat them with justice or fair- 
ness, but they will be disposed to forget 
past injuries in view of this handsome 
recognition of the fact that they are the 
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only “free traders in America, and the 
only people with a definite plan of taxa- 
tion who are prepared to answer such 
questions as the union league committee 
puts to free traders, We are glad that 
the Post has come to a clear comprehen- 
sion of the single tax programme, and 
that it sees that when free trade comes 
the single tax is inevitable. Such an 
acknowledgment is a sufficient answer to 
the small and decreasing number of sin- 
gle tax men who cannot see what the 
abolition of the tariff has to do with our 
movement, 


a ? 











DENOUNCING “THE ONE TAX PARTY” 

The National grange of the patrons of 
husbandry has recently adopted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions: 


Whereas, There is now reported within the 
United States a party calling themselves the 
“fone tax party”—whose intention is to place 
all taxes upon real estate, or upon lands 
only; therefore 

Resolved, That the National grange, be- 
lieving that such taxation would be to in- 
crease the burdens of the farmers, and those 
who live by the farm, and would further- 
more build up and establish privileged classes 
of moneyed men and personal property hold- 
ers; 

Resolved, That this National grange do 
hereby declare its condemnation of a move. 
ment which they believe to be both unjust 
and oppressive to the farmers, who are al- 
ready the heaviest taxed of all other classes. 


This is a great deal better than nothing 
atall. There is no ‘‘one tax party” in 
the United States, but there certainly is 
a single tax movement which gathers 
strength from day to day, and which 
certainly demands the careful consider- 
ation of the National grange and of 
every other organization of farmers, 

The National grange seems to have 
just heard of this movement, and it be- 
gins by condemning it. Its condemna- 
tion may lead some of its members to 
study the question, and after they have 
studied the question they will discover, 
if they look into the subject carefully, 
that the lowest land values in the United 
States attach to agricultural land, and 
that if all revenues, local, state and na- 
tional, were derived from a single tax on 
land values, exclusive of improvements, 
the farmer will have his burden light- 
ened instead of increased, and taxution 
will fall more and more on the valuable 
lands of cities and the great mining mo- 
nopolies that have been built up under 
the existing system. We congratulate 
the National grange on having begun to 
think, We hope that the process may 
continue until it thinks wisely. 


“BRITISH GOLD.” 

Among the bills put through at the 
late session of the legislature of this state 
was one granting extensive privileges to 
the New York cable railway company. 
The daily papers indicate that the bill 
passed through the corrupt use of money. 
As to the truth of this charge THE STaNb- 
ARD has no means of judging, but it is 
made by responsible papers, and thus far 


none of the men implicated have sought 


vindication by a libel suit. 

Whether the bill was corruptly passed 
or not, it is a curious fact that its passage 
was either secured through bribery by 
“British gold” or the bill was passed in 
the iaterest of British capitalists, Ac- 
cording to the Times, one of the directors 
of the new company on May 8 said: “We 
have all the money we want, It has been 
secured from an investment company in 
London, and there will Fk no trouble at 
all about going on with all the routes 
originally laid out, as the amount of 
capital arranged for will provide for every 
one of them.” 

From the standpoint of Tur Stayparp 
there is, of course, no objection to British 
capitalists building any needed railways in 
New York and obtaining a fair profit on 
their capital, but the protectionists who 
are so desperately alarmed lest any 
“British gold” should be used in this 
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country, are placed in a singular attitude 
by the action of the republican legislature 
In passing such an act as the cable bill 
under these circumstances. The case be- 
comes vastly worse if the current charges 
as to the influences behind the bill are 
well founded. Think of it, protectionists! 
Republican legislators in the great state 
of New York actually ‘bribed by British 
gold!” 





IWENITY THREE YEARS AGO. 

“New America,” by William Lfepworth 
Dixon, published by J. P. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia, in 1867, contains some 
observations that have a significance 
now that did not at that time apparently 
attach to them. Mr, Dixon then was 
able to point out that the relation of a 
French cook to an English butler or of a 
Swiss valet to his master was a thing un- 
known in the United States. This is no 
longer the case, though it is still true, as 
it was when Mr. Dixon wrote, that very 
few native Americans will consent to oc- 
cupy a position that requires them to 
call any man master, or any woman mis- 
tress. The change has gone on steadily, 
however, from the conditions described 
by Mr. Dixon, and if he could revisit 
America to-day he would flad in New 
York and other cities French cooks who 
bow obsequiously to butlers and liveried 
servants and coachmen who have no ob- 
jection to calling the man who pays 
them, master, though they would still 
probably resent the mention of their em- 
ployer as their master by any of their 
own companions. Mr. Dixon seems also 
to have observed the cause of the greater 
freedom here, for on page 248 he says: 








“Sir,” said to me a Miunesota farmer, ‘‘the 
eurse of this country is that we have too 
much land; a phrase which I have heard 
again and again among the iron masters of 
Pittsburg, among the tobacco planters of 
Richmond, among the cotton spinners of 
Worcester. Indeed, this wail against the 
Jand 1s common among men who, having 
mines, plantations, mills and farms, would 
like to have large supplies of labor at lower 
rates of wages than the market yields, 
There have been times in which a similar cry 
was raised iv England, by the Norfolk farm- 
ers, by the Manchester spinners, by the New- 
castle coal men. Those who want to get la- 
bor on the lowest terms must always be in 
favor of restricting the productive acreage 
of land. But whether a Minnesota farmer, 
a Pennsylvania miner, or a Massachusetts 
cotton spinner, may like it or dislike it, no- 
body can dispute the fact that the first im- 
pression stamped on the traveler's eye and 
brain in this great country is that of stu- 
pendous size. 


Again, on page 250, he thus alludes to 
the great space then at the command of 
our people as follows: 


Under the crystal roof in Hyde park, when 
the nations had come together in 1851, each 
bringing what it found to be its best and 
rarest to a common testing place, America 
was for many weeks of May and June repre- 
sented by one great article—a vast unoccu- 
pied space. An eagle spread its wings over 
an empty kingdom, whiie the neighboring 
states of Holland, Belgium, Frussia and 
France were crowded like swarms of bees in 
their summer hives. Some persons smiled 
with mocking lips at the paper bird, brood- 
ing in silence above a mighty waste, but I 
for one never came from the thronging courts 
of Europe into that large ullotment of space 
and light without feeling that our cousins of 
the west had hit, though it may have been 
by chance, on a very happy expression of 
their virgin wealth. iu Hyde park, as at 
home, they showed that they had room 
enough and to spare. 


Mr. Dixon wrote shortly after the war, 
while Andrew Johnson was president— 
about twenty-three years ago, Even at 
that time, though the Pacific railroad 
grants had already been made, land was 
still so accessible to the people that the 
fact was one of the most prominent that 
struck an intelligent observer from a for- 
eigo land. In the course of those twenty- 
three years, however, the land fit for use 
without a large previous expenditure of 
capital has been so completely monop- 
olized that it no longer serves its old pur- 
pose of making our working people inde- 
pendent, and this very readily accounts 
for the growing disposition among the 
employed to use the old term, “master” 





in addressing an employer. When the 
monopolization shall become complete 
this style of address will be the proper 
one. The men who own the earth are, 
and ever will be, the masters of those 
who can only exist upon it on such con- 
ditions as the owners impose. 

A United States flag over a vacant 
spuce inan international exhibition would 
be no longer typical of the vast expanse 
of our vacant land. It wouldsimply bear 
evidence to the destruction of our trade 
and commerce by a protective tariff, 


PROGRESS THAT COUNTS. 

The single tax is not only making 
steady progress, but it is making progress 
of the kind that counts, The letter from 
Mr. C. J. Buell of Minneapolis, on another 
page, shows that a partial application 
of the doctrine that land alone should 
be taxed has given great satisfaction to 
everybody except the Jand speculators of 
that city. The apparently innocent au- 
dacity with which the Evansville Courier, 
one of the leading democratic papers of 
Indiana, proposes that the single tax 
shall be established in that city by three 
progressive steps in as many years, and 
the extract from the Bloomington Leader, 
printed elsewhere, show that the idea is 
‘in the air,” and is coamending itself to 
the minds of men, who have probably 
never read our literature, but to whom 
the idea of encouraging building and 
other improvements by ceasing to tax 
them comes as the simple solution of a 
vexed problem. 

Another gratifying evidence of the per- 
vasiveness of our doctrines, and of the 
rapidity with which we are moving to- 
ward their practical adoption, is found in 
a letter the single tax enrolment commit- 
tee has just received from Michigan. The 
writer is one of the three members of the 
board of review and eyualization of 
Graud Rapids, and in forwarding signed 
petitions says: 

I, you will observe by the heading, am ona 
board that has all to do with taxes. It is 
needless then to say that the longer I serve 
on this board the more thoroughly convinced 
do I become of the soundness of the theory 
of the single tax. We have a number of en- 
thusiastic workers and talkers in this build- 


ing (the city hall). Oae of my converis, Iam 
happy to say, is an old supervisor. 





This shows real progress, One active 
worker in such a position as that held by 
the Grand Rapids correspondent of the 
enrolment committee can do more than 
a hundred men unfamiliar with methods 
of taxation and having no contact with 
those who control the present system, 
Our Washinvton letter, again, shows 
evidence of proyrress in conyress and gives 
instances of practical work toward the 
gradual establishment of the single tax 
in two Maryland towns, <A letter from 
Mr, C, F. Perry gives the details of im- 
portant action taken by various organiza- 
tions of workingmen in ILilinois looking 
toward practical work for ballot reform 
and single tax, In this city the Manhat- 
tan single tax club has appointed a con- 
gressional campaign committee to co- 
operate with other organizations in assur- 
ing the election of opponents to protec- 
tion to congress, The work voes on most 
bravely, 





THE PURPOSE OF SINGLE TAX CLUBS, 

A communication printed elsewhere 
from J. C, Williams of MWansas City 
should have appeared lust week, but was 
left over through an accident. We are 
entirely satistied that Mr, Wasson was 
mistaken in declaring that Mr. Williams 
is w nationalist, and we think it probable 
that personal feeling had as much to do 
with the recent difficulty in Kansas City 
as questions of principle, It is the ear- 
nest desire of Tut Stanvarkp to avoitany 
participation in local quarrels, where 
such unfortunately occur, 

Of course if any real attempt were made 


j to divert a single tax club into the sup- 


mand that increases value, 


port of any form of socialism the sympa- 
thies of Tim STANDARD wuuld be with 
those who resisted such a programme, 
The purpose of single tax clubs ought to 
be the advancement of the single tax, 
and they ought to admit. to member- 
ship) none who are not willing to 
work primarily for that end. When 
if comes to public 
debates, however, the case is different, 
and it may be interesting, and some- 
times profitable, to encourave national- 
ists and other socialists to discuss the 
differences befween them and single tax 
men. Whatever emphasizes the logical 
antagonism between the two systems is 
likely, in thelong run, to put both ia 
their true light before the public, and 
we think, to advance the single tax, 

Bat while The STANDARD’s position is 
unmistakable in this matter, its manage- 
ment strongly desires to avoid the use of 
its columns for controversies. It cannot, 
at this distance, arrive at correct opin- 
ions where individuals differ, and there- 
fore it will attempt to pronounce no 
judements whatever. The plan of the 
St. Louts club of selecting one of its 
members to makea revular report of club 
news and letting the reporter be respon- 
sible to the club for the accuracy of his 
statements is an admirable one. 


APPLYING THE SINGLE TAX, 

Mr. Oxden’s proposed plan for the ap- 
plication of the single tax to the land 
values in a city is carefully described and 
illustrated in his article printed  else- 
where, It deserves careful study by all 
advocates of our principles. The time 
is perhaps not far distant when the ques- 
tion as to the method of applying the 
single tax will be one of immediate prac- 
tical importance, and it is certainly not 
too soon to consider it. 

We regret that Mr, Ogden should have 
preceded his description of the system by 
un argument in favor of the single tax, 
limited, as against the single tax, unlim- 








ited. We hope this fact will not preju- 
dice any of our readers against his plan, 
for it is equally practicable under either 
theory. Wedo not agree with him that 
public improvements, alone, either create 
or guage land values, Lind is frequently 
held at a distance from public streets, yet 
it increases enormously in’ value, though 
its owners resist any attempt to increase 
their taxes by the extension of public im- 
provements. It is true that the pressure 
of population toward such land is an im- 
portant element in the rise in value, but 
such pressure is not fully indicated by 
the kind of buildings that the people 
thus pressing for access to other terri- 
tory choose to erect on the territory that 
they occupy. This, of course, has its 
effect on land values, but it is not the 
cause of their increase, 

Mr. Ogden undertakes to illustrate his 
idea by declaring that if “A” builds a fine 
house on a vacant block, he not only in- 
creases the value of other vacant lots 
but the value of that which he occupies 
for building purposes. Ile infers from 
this that to the extent of the increased 
vilue of the lund that he ovcupies “A” 
would be subjected to a tax on his ime 
provenncent, Mr, Ogden is mistaken, If 
the Improvement alone were taxed, the 
Valuation on it simply, as oa building, 
would necessarily be lowered from year 
to year, though the land would continue 
to rise in value, while the building upon 
it was decaying, This demonstrates that 
it is not the erection of a building 
but the seizure of the land that 
creates the value, Through appropriat- 
ing the site the builder has diniinished 
the amount of land available for the use 
of others, und he has directed attention 
tothe availability of the land, Tle has 
thusstimulated deniand, and it is this de- 
The builder 


might improve until yhe crack of doom, 


meetings and - 








but if be did not thereby attract more 
peopleto the Jocality, he would not in- 
crease the value of surrounding vacant 
land, 

If “A” were a well known and success- 
fulland speculator and he were to buy 
a corner lot, on speculation, the mere 
fact that he regarded land in that por- 
tion of a town as a good investment 
would attract others, and thus increase 
the value of the adjacent lots, thereby 
increasing the value of his own lot 
without building at all. Furthermore, 
such aman might put up a very costly 
factory building—let us say for the man- 
ufacture of glue or fertilizer—and actu- 
ally depreciate the value of land about 
him. He could get along without any 
roads except one he could make himself, 
and do a profitable business. After con- 
ducting such a business for years he 
could move his establishment elsewhere 
and thus permit land values to suddenly 
rise in his neighborhood, It is true that 
this rise would be immediately marked 
by the building of roads and the estab- 
lishment of other public conveniences, 

but it would goon, nevertheless, before 
such roads were built through the pres- 
sure of population, which would be actu- 
ally increased by making the neighbor- 
hood in question uninhabitable. 

We do not care, however, to discuss the 
abstract question with Mr. Ogden, be- 
cause we want our readers to give the 
most careful consideration to his practical 
plan. Itseems to us that it would be 
very simple and effective, and it woull 
unquestionably greatly facilitate *+he 
work of valuation. There would be no 
difficulty in arriving at the rental value 
of land in almost any block under Mr. 
Ogden’s system, and that once arrived at 
any body of clerks, capable of working 
out problems in simple arithmetic, could 
easily arrive at the value of each particu- 
lar lot, no matter what its size or shape. 
It would facilitate assessments under the 
existing system, so far as laad values 
constitute a part of the valuation, leav- 
ing practically nothing to the individual 
judgment of the assessor except the esti- 
mate of the value of the buildings. After 
buildings are exempted from taxation, it 
seems to us that Mr. Ogden’s plan would 
be very easy of application. 





A PLAN TO APPLY THE SINGLE 
TAX, 

If land values are created by the gen- 
eral community it is idle to say that an 
individual does not create any land value, 
for what is a community but an aggrega- 
tion of individuals? It may be said that 
he can’t create any land value by himself, 
but this is nothing, for the same thing 
can be said of the value of anything he 
may produce, unless the idea of exchange 
is eliminated and we mean by value, rela- 
tive utility, in which sense an individual 
can produce land value by himself, for 
when he has cleared the land, cut a road, 
and dug a well, the relative utility of the 
land improved is greater to him than land 
not so improved. 


And this is all that a community does 
to land. We speak of “land value re- 
gardless of improvements,” but this is a 
paradox, Without improvements there 
is no relative land value, The coal lands 
of the Lehigh valley would be worth no 
more than the coal lands of Kansus if it 
were not for the large areas of improved 
land near them. And the coal lands of 
Kansas are worth less per acre than the 
farm Jands, Railroads, wagon roads and 
paved streets are the permanent improve. 
ments that give a relative capacity to the 
Jands rendered accessible by them, and 
this is true of all land, whether city lots, 
agricultural, forest or mineral land, 

So there is one class of improvements 
which we must regard in estimating land 
value, viz., public improvements. The 
advantage of association to men ia simply 
that this Jabor of land improvement, of 
reducing the earth to service, is in certain 
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particulars better performed and with far 
less cost to the individual by delegating 
these particulars toa few to administer 
them to all. If this were not so, men 
would not associate, and this is seen 
amoung savage tribes, where there is only 
a faint attempt at organization—they are 
positively individualistic, they do not 
understand the profit of organization, and 
so they do not organize. 

So acommunity is simply an aggrega- 
tion of individuals who tind it protitable 
to have water distributed from a common 
reservoir; the roads made and preserved 
by adeputized engineer; the peace pre- 
served by a delegation of their individual 
weakness to a concentration of power in 
a police system and courts of justice; the 
rudiments of learning taught in a com- 
mon school, etc., etc, 


That the individual in community 
effects the adoption and extension of all 
these improvements is apparent to any 
man who observes men and things. 


If the reader of this article will reflect 
a moment he will remember perhaps the 
very man or men who first projected the 
Brooklyn bridge; perhaps he will recall 
the first movement toward better pave- 
ments; if he does he will at once associate 
a few names of men who urged this im- 
provement; and so with lighting streets, 
organizing the police and fire depart- 
ments. Who can imagine the thousands 
of “every day” citizens demanding such 
public improvements as a great water 
supply, elevated railroads, or wuader- 
ground rapid transit? 


That the demands of the mass of the 
people are known to those who organize 
the great economics of social life does 
not affect the statement; the value of 
land is not occasioned by a community 
in proportion to numbers; but land value 
is occasioned by public improvements 
and individual demand, which demand is 
determined by the personal qualities of 
the individual. 

The way to distinguish between the 
value created by the general community, 
and that value occasioned by the private 
individual, is by an examinatior into the 
merits of the single tax as a tan, and not 
as @ mere expedient to abolish private 
ownership in land. If ‘‘a just tax is one 
the value of which is returned to the 
payer in services of government,” then 
the tax each person should pay should be 
limited to the actual rental value oc- 
casioned by these services, and here the 
“limited” and the “unlimited” single 
taxers can agree—each can be “limited,” 
and each “unlimited”—for justice insists 
that all the value occasioned by the com- 
mupity as a whole, shall be taken by the 
community, and that value, if any, which 
is occasioned by an individual, shall be 
retained by him. 

Notwithstanding the irregular condi- 
tion of real estate values, growing out of 
the anomalies of the existing system of 
taxation, such as are presented in our 
cities where frequently miserable houses 
disgrace the most valuable land, and fine 
buildings adorn the less convenient blocks, 
the values occasioned by the services of 
government can be easily distinguished 
from either the increase or the decrease 
of this value by the persons using the 
land, 

The actual rental value, which is occa- 
sioned by the community, can be found 
vy considering the value of the land, ir- 
respective of all private improvements, 
either on it or surrounding it. For if any 
regard be had to any private improve- 
ments whatever, then the single tax 
would be a tax partly on improvements, 
To illustrate: If A builds a fine house on 
a block that is vacant and surrounded by 
vacunt lots, and his improvement en- 
hances the value of the land around him, 
then a tax which taxes vacant and im- 
proved land alike to its full rental value 
will be greater on both the vacant land 
and also on A’s land than it was before 
he built upon it, Such a tax would not 
be laid irrespective of improvements, al- 
though it did tax both vacant and im- 
proved land alike, 

On the other hand, consider the valu- 
able land now covered with tenement 
houses right in the heart of the city per- 
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will build a solitary fine house amid such’ 
surroundings ? 

But let a great contlagration like Chi- 
cago’s sweep away several blocks of these 
obstructions, and what a change! In a 
few months the most beautiful section 
of the city has appeared on the ashes of 
the old tenements! To tax this land at 
the present depreciated market value of 
the respective lots would seem to agree 
with the waste of valuable privilege, but 
to tax it ona valuation of the location 
considered as bare land, unaffected, except 
by the services of government in the 
streets around it, would only be fair to 
the respective owners and to the general 
community. 

This can easily be done by the fol- 
lowing plan, which may be called the 
classification of land values, The ma- 
terials necessary are: An official map of 
the city showing all streets and alleys, 
whether opened or paved, or simply pro- 
spective; an accurate description, or plat, 
of each block formed by streets and al- 
leys, showing the respective lots with 
their dimensions, and a graded schedule 
of rental values per front foot, designa- 
ting each class by a letter and number, as 
follows: 
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Let each block formed by streets and 
alleys on the raap be numbered in order 
and be known by such number. With 
the exception of the schedule of classifi- 
cation,the materials necessary are already 
prepared in every modern city, The num- 
bering of the blocks on the map would be 
very simple. 

The valuation by front feet is a com- 
mon practice among real estate dealers, 
and the rental or annual value is always 
the basis for determining the selling 
value. 

The fact that the single tax would not 
affect the rental value of land, while the 
selling value would be greatly reduced, 
and perhaps disappear entirely, argues 
the use of the first as the proper universal 
basis of the single tax. 

A commission of real estate experts, 
appointed by the mayor, shall proceed to 
classify the sides of every block on the 
map, and shall mark each side of each 
block with a letter and number, which 
shill represent the rental value per front 
foot on the land fronting on the street or 
alley, and for a uniform depth of 100 feet 
from the building line; they shall also 
designate the extra percentage of rental 
value to be added to the class of the 
frontage, of say twenty-five feet, at each 
corner of a block. The experts to con- 
sider the value of the land as though it 
were bare and surrounded by blocks of 
bare land. The experts shall only classify 
the respective blocks, and they shail not 
be influenced by length, or depth, or 
Shape ef the respective blocks; except, 
where the depth of any block is more 
than 200 feet, they shall class the re. 
maiging portion, after the respective 
sides are classed, separately, and mark 
such portion with an appropriate letter 
and number, 

When the entire area of the city shall 
have been classed, a copy of the map as 
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value of each lot on each block as classed. 

To establish uniformity of assessment 
of the various lots, it will be necessary to 
adopt an arbitrary rule to apply to all 
blocks, whether in one piece or divided 
into several lots of different depths and 
shapes. 

The necessity of such a rule is most 
plainly seen in Baltimore, where the title 
lines often cross the blocks obliquely at 
various angles, and where there is no 
uniformity of depth of lots except in the 
newly improved sections, This is true 
of every city to a greater or less extent. 

To meet this difficulty a depth of 100 
feet from the building line shall consti- 
tute the portion of the block to which 
any class shall apply, provided, that the- 

| highest classed side shall be apportioned 
first, and the sides of the remaining por- 
tion shall be classed successively in order 
descending—the class of each site to ex- 
tend fcr 100 feet in depth, or less, if the 
depth of the block, or of the portion not 
included in a higher classed side, is less 
than 100 feet; in which case the class of 
such portion is to be reduced by one per 
cent for every foot wanting to make 100 
feet in depth. When the blocks are 
classed and the actual value of each 
block is known, then the value of each 
lot will be known by the class of the por- 
tion or portions of the block containing it. 

The above plat of block No, 1,001 de- 
scribes by dotted lines the portions re- 
lated to the sides as classed without ref- 
erence to the lots that may be on it. The 
additional percentage for extra classed 
value of corners is put at twenty-five per 
cent on each corner. The example is, of 
course, hypothetical. The following is a 
summary of the rental value of each por- 
tion classed and of the whole block: 

John street side, 280 ft. at $7 00O— $1,960.00 

it} 6 “ 50 46 iT 8. — 4: 50 


7 37. 
Prince ‘“ s 35 6 50— = 227.50 
“ “ 6 95 ee 95 203.125 
King ‘ «35 &  600— =. 210.00 
“ a“ oe 95 66 7 187.50 
Smith * 150 88 1 20am 156.00 
$3,381.625 


Having found the rental value of the 
block as a whole, we will now apportion 
each lot its respective rental value. 

BuLock No. 1,001. 


Rental 
value as 
Lot. classed. 
No. 1, 25 ft. at $8.75 —§218 75 . 
22% § F200 — 154.00 $372.75 
No. 2,24 * * 700 — 168,00 
24 6 8 16295 — 39.00 207,00 
No. 3,23 © * 700 — 161 00 
23 6 & 9975 — 8 325 
23 6 6 9 03125- 46.7187 260.04875 
No. 4,50 * © 4299 — 210.00 
No. 5 44 * © 560 — 246.40 
No. 6,20 * * 7.00 — 140.00 
26 © © 1.20 — 3120 
6 “© 140 -- 8.40 179.60 
No. 7,25 “© 4, — 175.00 
MB 4a 46 20 — 4,40 
36 & 40 — 180 181,20 
No. 8, 26 * © 700 — 18300 
266 6 G0 «61560 197.60 
No 9,85 © © {QO — 24500 
35 6 0 «LOD 266,00 
No. 10,11 * “ 4909 — 454390 
6 6 125 — 42 875 96,775 
No. 11, 18 6 6 6,125 —~- 110,25 
No. 13,25 * © § 7687h- 144 28187) 
10 * % 4615 — 4615 
2h 6 86 Z8OB em %6.875 266, 7437") 
No. 8% 6 6 & 927% — 1805 
6 6 & BQsR- 12.1875 
44 6s 66 1.20 ‘oes 42 80 
50 & 980 — 140.00 218, 087% 
No. 14,88 “ * j.40 — 5329 
us 6 6 1990 — 45.60 98, 80 
No. 15,25 § * 600 — 150.00 
1 a Ho— 161,00 
No. 16,25 6 7.50 = 187,50 
2) Lee + oe o | 198.50 
No. 17,11 § “© 23.10 — 93,10 
Ww 8 268% — 65 625 
1 6 2 — 21 HO 110.32 
$3,381 625 


The requisite amount of money needed 


marked by the experts shall be given to | to meet the expenses of the government 





May 14, 1890. 
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being known, it would only be necessary 
to find the proportion of the total rental 
value of all the blocks ueeded to make up 
the required amount. The exact propor- 
tion of each person would be shown on 
the plat of the block containing his lot, 
and the total rental values of the respec- 
tive lots ona block, by the rule I have 
given, would equal the rental value of 
the block taken as one piece of land, 

The simplicity of this plan is apparent; 
it does away with discriminations which 
ecculd not be prevented if each separate 
lot on each block was assessed by itself. 

Asmali commission of experts could 
pass upon the entire work of classifica- 
tion, and so insure a uniform type of 
valuation, which would be impossible 
where the work of assessing every lot 
separately would be done by a large board 
of assessors, dividing the work among 
several sub-boards. It has been estimated 
by several real estate experts in Balti- 
more that the city could be classed on 
this plan in about three weeks’ time, and 
at an expense of about two ($2,000) thou- 
sand dollars. An assessment of each lot 
separately would cost: about $65,000 and 
require about six months’ time, This 
system would admit of annual classifica- 
tion, which would tend to increase the 
efficiency of the experts, and also meet 
the rapid changes in value that would 
occur immediately after the adoption of 
the single tax. Wms. J. OGDEN, 

Nore.—The objections published in THk 
STANDARD of April 9 by Mr. Thomas B. Pres- 
ton are partly answered by himself when be 
states that under the single tax ‘‘no one would 
pay any less taxes if he should not choose 
to avail himself of such services, nor would 
he pay any more.” As this is exactly my 
argument, it replies very well to his criticism 
about the man who might not choose to use 
the city fire department, public schools, and 
other services of government. I have not 
said that persons sbould be exempt from 
_ paying for the privilege of using the services 
of government, because they do not choose 
to use them. 

The value of the privilege to use the streets 
or roads, which include every service of gov- 
ernment, is all the value that attaches to 
bare land, whether city, agricultural, forest 
or mineral land. “The distinction betwcen 
individual and social serviees of govern- 
ment,” made by Mr. Preston, is not clear to 
me. The post office does not “carry a letter 
forthe postage paid” in the sense he uses 
that phrase. The government sells a stamp 
which contains the privilege of having a 
letter weighing one-half ounce carried any- 
where in the United States, even though it 
costs the government more than $1 to carry 
it. If the purchaser of the stamp anly uses 
it to mail a letter where the government can 
carry it for one-tenth of one cent, he does 
not pay for an individual service ‘for his 
sole benefit”—he, in fact, pays for a stamp 
only, or the expressed privilege to use the 
service of government to any point within 
the jurisdiction of that government. 

Again, the privilege to use the mail is a 


value in itself that attaches to land, even to 
vacant land. W.J.O0 
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CAPITALISTIC RANT. 

Rant, Mr. Printer, please make it rant, 
Quite possibly you may have been figur- 
ing on the problem how you are to pay 
the increased house rent which your land- 
lord has requested for the next year, and 
set itup rent. Butthe thing I speak of, 
though less noticed, is quite as character- 
istic of the money aristocracy as their 
proclivity for exacting a portion of their 
fellow creatures’ earnings under the name 
of rent. Weare forever hearing of the 
*srant” of labor; let us draw the picture 
of a capitalistic ranter. He is usually a 
man who has ‘‘come into” money through 
the death of some female relative, before 
he was old enough to encounter the ne- 
cessity of making his own living, and 
who, having outgrown the period of the 
“golden spoon,” devotes himself assidu- 
ously, for his life work, to those services 
of inestimable worth to his fellow men, 
the “managing an estate,” collecting 
rents, making deposits in bank, cutting 
off coupons, etc. After spending some 
years in this arduous and immensely use- 
ful work—TI should say some days, rather, 
in each year—he begins to feel that he is 
a very hard worked man and a very use- 
ful member of society, indeed, quite a 
philanthropist, and feels impelled to ex- 
patiate upon the labor question, with the 
view of being still more useful, About 
this time he begins to cultivate the art of 
ranting. A fine specimen of his rant at 
this early stage of its growth is often 
heard in his remark that there is no 
labor question--that if everybody would 
£9 (© work, and be contented with hia 





would go very well then. He delights in 
examples of compound interest and rings 
the changes on 
A penny saved is tuppence clear, 
A pina day’s a groat a year. 

and shows that if the workingmen would 
only save the money they spend on to- 
bacco, in a few years they could afford 
to loaf all the time (and smoke the finest 
THavanas)—until the poor demagogue 
wonders why the workingman wasn’t 
rich before tobacco-using was invented! 
Another favorite bit of his rant is that 
no man need lack for work: if he does, 
it’s because he’s either lazy or vicious, 
“The tramps go around as they do be- 
cause they like that kind of life” (it must 
be delightful, indeed, to walk around in 
the snow and the slush with no socks or 
underclothes on, only a pair of ‘‘holey” 
shoes, ditto trousers, and double ditto 
coat—such a breezy, independent life?) 
The capitalist ranter is fond of declaring, 
as he sips his glass of claret at dinner, 
that the confounded workingmen would 
be all right if they would only stop 


drinking—‘‘there wouldn’t be any labor 


problem, you know, if it wasn’t for the 
beer they drink.” He hears a talk by 


some professor of the science of saying 


politic things about economics, and he 
thereupon straightway declares to his 
cronies: ‘“‘Why, gentlemen, the whole 
science of political economy is against 
the idea that we are not living under the 
ideal system of employment. There’s no 
more use in trying to change things than 
there would be in trving to stop the tides 
—these things are the resuif of natural 
law.” His favorite paper is the Kvening 
Pillar, and therefore (as most of his ideas 
are borrowed—without interest) he doesn't 
hesitate to runt about the “labor dema- 
gogues” as responsible for all the trouble 
—‘‘fellows who are naturally lazy, and 
get up all this agitation in order to have 
an excuse for being support«d in idleness 
by the blind fools whom they hoodwink 
into the belief that they are not getting 
all they ought to have.” 
thing in the reviews (for he takes the re- 


views, since it’s become fashionable and 
looks “literary”’) about evolution, catches 


on to the phrase ‘‘struggle for existence,” 
and then proceeds to rant about the 
“mighty law of the survival of the fit- 
test, which proves that some must be 
down and some up, and that the natural 
condition of human beings is for every 
man’s hand to be against every other 
man, That’s evolution,” he says, ‘‘and 
you can't go back on evolution”—forget- 
ting, or rather not knowing, that evolu- 
tion, among mankind, is bringing us to 
the time when the competition shall be 
for the help of our fellow creatures, not 
their hurt. 

The capitalistic ranter gets in his 
choicest work in ranting about the men 
whose sympathy with the majority of 
the people is strong enough to induce 
them to propose plans for the better dis- 
tribution of the wealth which the people 
create, and he waxes eloquent in ignorar‘ 
denunciation of theories which he is too 
lazy or too prejudiced to examine, and 
for information concerning which he goes 
again to his favorite newspaper. ‘‘What’s 
this I hear about dividing up the land?” 
he says anent the “unearned increment” 
proposition, ‘The man must be crazy to 
think of such a thing!” and he dismisses 
the matter as not worthy his important 
attention, “Crazy,” “lunatic” and ‘“tuad- 
man” are his favorite rant words in talk- 
ing about the advocates of the single tax. 
When his opinion 1s asked of the philoso- 
phy of anarchism, he yets out his Webster 
and reads the definition of ‘‘anarchy” as 
‘a state of society where the laws are not 
efficient, and individuals do what they 
please with impunity,” and declares: 
“Faugh! the anarchists are the craziest 
cranks yet! Idon’t want to know any- 
thing more about them.” His principle 
in acquiring knowledge of the labor ques- 
tion is to look for it only to those sources 
which he thinks wil} confirm his prej- 
udices, and if perchance one of his pet 


newspapers has in an unguarded moment 


betrayed a gleam of fairness or intelli- 
gence or sympathy with the masses, 


hea writes, “Btop my paper} | can't 
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He sees some- 








pastor should so far forget himself and 
the precarious nature of his job as to 
omit the usual platitudes about holiness 
and charity and the poor, and, con- 
strained by the evidence of injustice and 
cruelty in modern industrial life, say 
some words from his heart about the 
practical relations of the rich and the 
poor, employers and employed, and fail 
to do itin the most scrupulously careful 
and complimentary way, so that the 
great man can ride home feeling ‘‘good” 
over the sermon—let the pastor beware; 
his patron will probably either withdraw 
from the church or have the minister 
withdrawn, Rut perhaps the crowning 
achievement of the capitalistic ranter is 
his bunkum about the “glorious inde- 
pendence of the workingmen of America, 
where every man is every other man’s 
equal,” while in fact he would immedi- 
ately find a pretext for discharging any 
of his workmen who should speak to him 


as he speaks to them, who should omit 
the ‘Yes, sir’ and “No, sir’ and the 
“Mister,” as he himself habitually omits 
lamented 
Ward’s remark about the Shaker, we 
may say that without doubt our capital- 


them. Paraphrasing the 


ist has no living ekal as a ranter. 
A Lapor DEMAGOQUE, 
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THE GREAT DEKATE—THE SCENE IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES WHEN MR. M’KINLEY 
AROSE—ROGER Q. MILLS’S SPEECH—ORSERVA- 
TIONS FROM THE GALLERY—MR. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE’S STORY OF THE MAN WHO HAD A 
BENEFIT— THE SINGLE TAX IDEA UP AGAIN 
IN CONGRESS~—MORE AND PLAINER SPEAK- 
ING~—MR PAYSON’S AMENDMENT AND THE 
DISCUSSION THAT ENSUED—NOTABLE EVENTS 
IN HYATTSVILLE AND LAUREL, MARYLAND. 


Wassinaton, D.C., May 12.—Just before 
Mr. McKinley arose in his place in the house 
of representatives to open the long-heralded 


debate on his tariff bill, it was discovered 
that. there was not a quorum of the members 
present, and a ‘“‘call of the house” had to be 
Sven when Mr. McKinley took the 
floor there was buta slim attendance, and 
the galleries, which on every occasion of ex- 
citemeot or special interest are filled, pre- 
During the 
whole of the two hours which he spoke there 
little ap- 
plause, and the galleries made no response 
Only asmall part of the mem- 


made. 


sented many an empty seat. 
were but few interruptions and 


whatever. 
bers on the democratic side gave any heed 


to the speaker's utterauces, and not a few of 


the republicans present were engaged in 
boisterous conversation, in writing letters or 
in some other business purely personal. 

Nor did Mr. Mills, who arose to answer 
Mr. McKinley, fare much better. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley himself left the chamber, followed 
by a crowd of his colleagues effusively prof- 
fering their congratulations, and wuen he 
returned an hour later he paid but scant 
courtesy to Mr. Mills, and, indeed, as if ob- 
livious of the fact that anyone was speaking, 
fell into pleasant conversation with members 
who from time to time dropped down into 
seats beside him. 

Since then the “great debate” has been 
simply a speaking to empty benches. The 
night sessions are farces, at times not more 
than a score of members being present. 
Many of the speeches are written, and one 
speaker after another gets up and talks ‘‘to 
Buncombe,” as a North Carolina member, 
who came from Buncombe, once said in ex- 
plaining why he was making a speech which 
nobody in the house cared anything about. 

To a close observer two causes are appar- 
ent for this lack of interest in and out of 
congress—one, that the action of the house 
and the dividing of the parties is a foregone 
conclusion; and the other, that that portion 
of public opinion which favors a change is 
tired of hearing the weak little cry of “tariff 
reform," and is ready for something stronger. 
The people have advanced while the poli- 
ticians are atill in much the same position 
they held two years ago. Evidence of this 
undiminished though changed attention was 
given when Mr. Mills left his figures, of 
which most persons might have had much 
distrust, as Mr. McKinley's speech had been 
made up very largely of them, and got down 
to abstract principles, which appealed to 
reasop and which everyone could under- 
stand. Then it was that conversation ceased 
and heads bent forward. 

This change of public epinion is well ijlus- 
trated byw story that Breckenridge of 
Arwansas tells of 4 man in bis towo. This 
man belonged to the theatrical profession 
aod was tendered a benefit by his friends, 
There was a very Jaige audience and 4 good 
Aenl of money was taken ig at the box oftice, 


} 


lot, and save up his money, the world | stand such misrepresentations.” If his 














but each actor took his expenses out of the 
receipts, and as there were a good many ac 

tors very little money was left. Next morn 

ing the bencficlary was going around with 
anything but a smiling countenance, “What's 
the matter, Billie?’ asked some one. ‘‘What's 
the matter!” said he. ‘Say, look here; next 
time [ have a benefit [ have less benefit and 
more cash.” 

The Columbus park bill, whicb, as I have 
more that once explained in these letters to 
THE STANDARD, proposes the purchase of two 
thousand acres of land northwest of the city 
of Washington for the establishment cf a 
public park, has come up again in the house 
and has failed to pass. But the vote will be 
reconsidered at an early date and the friends 
of the bill will make every effort to get it 
through. 

The important. poiat about this bill is the 
amendment made in the committee of the 
whole on motion of Mr. Payson of — tinois, 
providing for the appointment of five com- 
missioners whose duty it shall be to “aseer- 
tain as nearly as possible the cost of the 
lands” for the proposed park, ‘‘iucluding ex- 
penses,” and to ‘apportion the suid costs 
upon the lands, lots and blocks situated in 
the District of Columbia especially bene- 
fited by reason of the location and im- 
provement of said park as near as may 
be in proportion to the benefits resulting 
to such real estate.” Another motion 
offered vy Mr. Payson further amended 
the bill so that half the expense remaining 
after the beuelited lands had been assessed 
should be be~nue by the District of Columbia 
and hait by he United States, though he ex- 
plained, in auswer to a question on this point, 
that in his judgment if the coinmission did its 
duty and assessed ‘upon the property bene- 
fited” * * * “the amount thus realized 
ought to cqual the cost of the property 
taken.” Mr. Blount of Georgia asked “how 
far removed from the line of the park prop- 
erty may bethe private property which is to 
be regarded us benefited’’ Mr. Payson an- 
swered that there was no restriction with this 
respect. ‘The commission may extend the 
assessment all over the district it it chooses.” 
Speaking further on this point, he said: ‘‘The 
principle I have endeavored to incorporate in 
the bill by this amendment is that wherever 
any property in the district, however situ- 
ated, isdirectly benefited by reason of the lo- 
caution of this improvement, that property 
shall be assessed to the extent of those direct 
benefits, and the money thus obtained be used 
toward paying the cost. of the improvement. 
How far removed froin the park any prop- 
erty thus benefited might be would depend 
upon the topographical situation, ete. The 
question is left tothe judgment of the com- 
missiou, whose action may be revised by the 
court. Suppose that u man owns a piece of 
property, distant, we will suppose, a quarter 
of a mile fromthe park, and that piece of 
property is worth to-day $1,000. Now, if by 
reason of the expenditure made by the gov- 
ernment in this great public improvement 
this man’s property should become, in the 
judgment of the commission, worth $2,000, 
the direct benefit thus arising to the property 
would be assessed against it to assist in pay- 
ing for the proposed improvement.” 

Mr. Clements of Georgia did not seem to 
understand the significance of the amend- 


ment, and thought the proposal was to put 


half the estimated cost of $1,200,000 against 


the District of Columbia appropriations, 


which, be said, would make a deticit for the 


district to meet with future appropriations. 


In his reply, explaining what was proposed, 
Mr. Atkinson of Peansylvana said: 


The secretary of the South park comtnis- 
sion of Chicago says that the immediate 
effect of the location of the Chicage parks 
was to double and quadruple the value of 
property, and the increased value was im- 
posed upoa the adjoining lots, to the best ina- 
terests of the city. The Bustun commission, 
in their report on parks, suy that the Back 
bay park, which wus given as an illustration, 
is no tax upon the city at large, but the in- 
creased tuxation on surrounding property 
pavs the cost. The increase of values is upon 
the land alone, and does not include the 
buildings. Now, I take the position, and it is 
the position taken by the commissidners of 
the District of Columbia in their anuual re- 

ort, that the enhancement of the values of 
and alone, not only alongside of this park 
but in the district generally, will more than 
make up this annual churge to the people 
inthe increased value fur taxation on the 
property ia the district. 

Mr. Kerr of Iowa recalled a remark made 
by Mr. Atkinson that if the land in question 
were hot purchased ut once a higher price 
would bave to be paid hereafter. ‘Well, 
sir,” said Mr, Kerr, ‘if we have to pay larger 
prices bereafver than we have to pay now, | 
say the Lord have mercy on the poor people 
of this district. The prices have got so far 
beyond reason now that a poor man hasa 
very poor chance to buy a home, and | thiox 
no additional auction on the part of congress 
ought to be tuken to ‘boom’ the real estate 
market and still Supthey jncrease the price of 


























property in the district. | think this measure 
is somewhat improved by the amendment by 
the gentlemen from Ilinois (Mr. Payson), but 
Iam fearful of that amendment.” 

Mr. Hemphill of South Carolina set Mr. 
Kerr right as to the errors he had fallen into 
by explaining thatit had been endeavored 
‘to frume a bill that would not subject the 
people of the district or the people of the 
United States to the payment of an unjust 
sum of money—certainly not evhance the 
value of real estate for owners.” Under the 
amendment offered by Mr. Payseu “any real 
estate” which might be ‘enhanced in value 
to the extent of one dime” would ‘have to 
pay that umount toward the purchase of this 
park.” Thus any man who might have ‘“un- 
dertaken to speculate in real estate,” would, 
under the amendment, “be precluded from 
making any money.” 








board are believed to be favorably disposed 
toward the single tax. By a recent act of 
the legislature, Hyattsville is now permitted 
to assess and collect taxes for self-support, 
and is no longer dependent upon the county 
assessment, Mr. Ralston says this has 
awakened a lively interest in the taxation 
question, and be thinks a mild measure to 
begin with, such as raising the arsessment 
of land and making &™patial exemption 
of improvements, say $500 of value, will be 
very popular and will be readily adopted. 
This is the plan which has found easy favor 
in Laurel, Laurel isa town of 1,500 or 2,000 
inhabitants, and is but twelve miles distant 
from Hyattsville, so tbat what takes place in 
one town is discussed in the other, and they 
uct upon each other. Mr. Jesse Smallwood, 
one of the three assessors, is a single tax 
man who is doing what he canto bring his 
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largely flocking in to the clubs. There are, 


however. many high spirited men in the post 
office department who feel that it would be 
degrading totheir manhood to join a club 
or assist a political organization to which 
they are opposed; and the probabilities are 
that they will resign from the department 
rather than submit. 

This feeling is especially strong among the 
single tax meu in the post office, who, being 
free traders, are opposed to the republican 


policy of protection. 
a 2 


The situation is a delicate one. The clerks 
and carriers are as 8 rule poor men, many of 
them with families to support. Times are 
hard. To give up their places through prin- 
ciple may be very patriotic; but in view of 
the large number of unemployed about us, it 
would be very unwise. Positions worth from 
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the tax to tour pence per £1 on houses under 
£60 of annual rent, asa means of rolieving 
the poorer classes. The rentof a h use, of 
course, includes ground rent, and as the tax 
is levied onthe gross rental, I contend that 
the reduction will relieve the Inndlords to 
that extent and raise the ground value be- 
side, so that occupiers will in the long run 
derive no benefit. I wrote to several mem- 
bors of parliamevt and asked them to op- 
pose the reduction unless a corresponding 
addition is made to the tate on the ground 
value. Anu ex-member of a liberal govern- 
ment, recognized as an authority on financial 
questions, replies that he cannot admit the 
truth of my contention. Another M. P. says 
that my reasoning is economically sound, but 
that a considerable time would elapse bef ore 
the rise in the land value absorbed the reauc- 
tion of duty, and that the proposal is the 
precursor of the total abolition of the inhab- 
ited house duty. 

Would you kindly give your views on this 
question? J. A.C, 








The reduction of that poztion of the tax 








$600 to $1,000 a year are not picked up every 
day, and we do not want to see any more 
single taxers than possible walking the 
streets looking for work where work is so 


priuciples into practice. Two weeks after he 
had taken bis office he had added %300,000 to 
the former taxable basis of §500,000 on land 
values, and he is now urging the exemption 






that now falls on ground rent will unques- 
tionably benefit the owner of the land. The 
rate of rent is not fixed by a consideration 







Mr. Adams of Illinois said he did not own 
a foot of land in the district and that he 
knew almost nothing of real estate values 


here, but that he knew from personal experi- 
ence how these assessments work. “If this 
land costs 81,200,000, there will be found 
$1,200,000 of special benefit, and the money 
to come out cf the treasury of the district or 
the general treasury of the United States 
will be a merely nominal amount.” Cdytinu- 
ing, Mr. Adams said: 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania men-* 
tioned the South park of Chicago. Ia regard 
to that park, the case, as | know, was what I 
have just stated, It was so also in regard to 
the other great parks of Chicago. In every 
case, however much the Jand cost, the bene- 
fit was assessed upon that property which 
could most easily bear tbe benetit. On the 
immediate margin of the park land was as- 
sessed $14 afoot; back a quarter of a mile, 
$8 a fvot, and back anvuther quarter of a 
mile, $1 a fvot. Thus the burden was so dis- 
tributed that no one felt it severely. The 
speculator who owned the high-priced prop- 
erty adjoining the park could not complain, 
althougn obl'ged to pay $10 or $15 per front 
foot, and the party farther away from the 
park could not eomplain, for his burden was 
s0 much less, 

Mr. Kerr of Iowa—In that case was it not 
provided that the whole expense should be 
paid by assessment? 

Mr. Adams—No, Under the constitution 
of my state you cannot compel. the property 
holders to pay a sum exceeding the amount 
of special benefit. But the special benefit to 
the adjacent property is so great the prac- 
tical effect is that almost the entire burden 
is laid upon the shoulders of ‘hose who can 
bear it very easily indeed. I kuow that in 
North Chicago, whereI reside, the burden 
for Lincoln park was heavy on property 

facing the park; but back half a mile from 
the park where the poorer people live it was 
small, and as they enjoy the privilege of 
going to that park every week day and 
every Sunday they were glad to pay the 
nominal assessrnent, while the holders of 
high priced property were very glad to pay 
a substantial assessment. That is the way 
it. will be here. 

Mr. Blount~Was the whole expense paid 
by assessment? 

Mr. Adams—Almost all. 


There was little more debate and Mr. Pay- 
son’s amendment was adopted without a di- 
vision. It was when the bill was reported 
out of the committee of the whole to the 
house, and the question of its passage taken, 
that the adverse vote came. The vote stood, 
yeas, 78; nays, 88. 

Mr. Payson says he hopes the bill will be 
got through congress and become a law, as 
it will be “an interesting experiment.” “If 
it should prove,” said he, ‘“‘that that value 
which comes to land by reason of this public 
improvement can be made-to meet the ex- 
pense of the im 
ments may be made in the same way; and in 
addition to this an important precedent be 
set for other things.” 

This much for Washington. In the two 
little suburban towns of Hyattsville and 

. Laurel in Maryland there has been notable 
progress of late. Hyattsville has a popula- 
{tion of 800 inhabitants. Two years ago an 
effort was made to bund the tewna, Mr. 

\ Jackson H. Ralston, who is a thorough single 
\ tax man, proposed as a condition that all 



























































































taxes to meet the bonds should be made to 
fal) on land values, The people who were 
most anxious to have the bonds issued, and 
who expected to reccive the most benefit from 
the transaction, found these terms very ob- 
jectionable and refused to accept them, 
whereas Mr. Ralston and the others who 
were looking to the interest of the whole 
town, and not of a class or set, were not will- 
ing to issue the bonds unless on this condi- 
tion, The result was that no bonds appeared 
and the interested parties were so infuriated 
that, upon his election as town commissioner 
a year later after strenuous opposition to 
him as a single tax man, they talked serious- 
ly of holding a public meeting and requesting 
Mr, Ralstou to resign. Covler heads among 
them prevented this, however, Bince then 
the work of education has been quietly going 
on, and such a change has been brought about 
that Mr. Ralston has just been re-elected 
town commissioner by a Jarge vote, and in 
the absence of opposition, based upon his 
economic principles. Other members of the 
























ement, other improve- 





of $500 of the value of improvements from 


taxation. The Laurel Democrat has pro- 
nounced this a fair proposition and one that 
would be beneficial to the town, so that it is 
very probable that it will be adopted. In 
this way the camel gets his head into the 
tent. His body will soon follow. f 
Henry GEORGE, Jy 
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Postmaster Van Cott is going to strengthen 
the republican machine in this city at all 
hazards. Branches of the Lincoln club of 
the Seventh assembly district, of which Mr. 
Van Cott was for years the head, are being 
formed in the other districts of the city, and 
post office employes are being dragooned 
into becoming members, whether they will 
or not. 
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Generally the first intimation the postal 
employe has that there is such an organiza- 
tion in his assembly district is a letter, ad- 
dressed to him, saying that on such and such 
adate, at such and such a place, he was 
unanimously elected a member. A day or 
two after he is informed that a meeting of 
the club is to be held, and that he is “re- 
quired” to be present. The employe’s curiosity 
is aroused at the impudence of this notice, 
and he attends the meeting in order to find 
out about it, which he does to his satisfac- 
tion, or dissatisfaction, as the case may be. 
To allude to a specific case: 

* 4 8 

The Lincoln club of the Fourteenth assem- 
bly district has just been organized by Mr. 
“Buck” Daly, a notorious republican beeler 
of this district. All the postal employes in 
that district have beeu elected to membership. 
Last week they were summoned to a meeting 
and addressed by “Buck.” He told them 
that, presuming them to be followers of the 
g. o. p., they had been honored with an elec- 
tion; that they probably appreciated that 
honor; that the dues were so much, which 
would be used in furnishing and maintaining 
a club house; that in order to strengthen the 
party they all loved so dearly they would be 
required to pay in, in addition to their dues, 
a sum equal to at least one per cent of the 
salaries paid them by a beneficent govern- 
ment; that he knew that all the postal em- 
ployes were not republicans, by a long shot, 
but that crime would be overlooked if the 
‘dues and assessments were promptly paid; 
that the club would endeavor to ‘‘protect” 
all members ia good standing, but that, of 
course, such employes as refused member- 
ship in the club or did not respond when 
called on for that one per cent, would have 
to take their chances in the cveut of thelr 
getting into trouble with the post office 
authorities. In conclusion he desired them 
to understand that they were perfectly free 
to decide for themselves in this matter, but 
that the name of the financial secretary was 
Mr. So-and-so, and his address was so-and-so, 
Mr. “Buck's” address was not exactly in 
in these words, but the meaning he intended 
to convey is preserved. 

er 

There has been great excitement among 
the postal employes since the organization of 
these Lincoln clubs has begun. Among the 
clerks and carriers are men of all political 
creeds—republicans, democrats, single tax- 
ers, etc.; and they feel that, having met all 
the civil service requirements of the poat 
office department, they should be left to 
think as they please, particularly so long as 
they do their work properly. Bvt it would 
seom that this is not to be the case. Already, 
menin the service who have declined to ac- 
cept the honor of membership ia the Lincoln 
clubs are beginning to fee) the displeasure of 
their superior officers, Mr, “Buck” Daly's 
veiled threat iv bis address is beginning to 
be carried out at the various postal stations, 
and as & consequence the employes are 


hard to find. 
i eo * @ 


In answer to a correspondent, who has 
given us these facts, and who asks what he 
opght to do under the circumstances, we 

ould say: 

Do not act rashly. You are earning the 
money you receive, and are entitled to con- 
tinue todo so. Any attempt to coerce you 
into supporting the republican party is a 
distinct offence against the law, if assisted 
by a public officer. Hold on to your position 
and discharge your duties faithfully. Yield 
as far as your conscience will permit to the 
petty tyranny of these blackmailing scamps, 
but keep memoranda and gather evidence as 
to their methods. Remember them when you 
enter the secret apartment at the polls and 
vote against the party that they represent. 
If all yielding consistent with manhood fails, 
take your discharge and ivsist on reasons for 
it. If a dozen of you are discharged for 
failure to contribute to the republican cam- 
paign fund, you will among you have enough 
memoranda and evidence to put every per- 
son engaged in the conspiracy in jail. What- 
ever you de, do uot get angry and resign. 
That is what the conspirators want you to 


do. 
a ae | 


The London Star of April 23 calls attention 
to “a grim method” THz StanparD has “of 
drawing attention to those terrible inequali- 
ties of social fortune which live and thrive 
under a republic almost as luxuriantly as 
under an effete monarchy,” through the 
medium of “Society Notes,” of which the 
Star prints a column. THE STANDARD has no 
patent on this method of showing the deep 
poverty which rears its head amid the exist- 
1ag boundless luxury, and suggests that if 
such a great daily newspaper as the Star— 
printed in the home of royalty, aristocracy 
and iandlorism— would prepare such a col- 


umn, the effect would be far reaching. 
se 8 


The Printers’ Journal, which is priated by 
the typographical union of St. Louis, says 
that the German compositors of that city 
have made a demand for eight hours, and 
will get it, because ‘“‘there are uot enough 
members of the craft in the city at present to 


meet the demand.” 
2 


C. F. Cole of Niles, Mich., has invented a 
new game of cards, which he calls “The 
tariff campaign.” Sixty neatly printed cards 
are used in the game, each containing a 
statistical statement of some fact, or facts, 
relative to the industrial and commercial in- 
terests of the country. Four cards are marked 
“Senate,” and are numbered thus: 10 20, 22, 
32, the sum of which is equal to the number of 
the members in the senate. Four cards are 
marked “Congress,” and are numbered thus: 
125, 85, 70,50, the sum of which is equal to 
the number of representatives in congress, 
330. Two cards are marked “Electors,” and 
are numbered thus: 200, 214, the sum of which 
is equal to the number of members of the 
electoral college. Two cards are marked 
‘President;” two cards are marked “Vice- 
President,” space is left at the top of those 
cards for the purpose of inserting the names 
of candidates for this office. The above four- 
teen cards, are called representative cards. 
Forty-six cards bear statistical and other 
authentic statements of interest and value 
to those who have not given the question of 
protection much thought. Therules for play- 
ing the game are iuclosed with each set of 
cards. Mr. Cole's idea is that a great deal 
of valuable information can be disseminated 
by this game. Parties desiring the cardscan 


rita him as to price and further particu: 
ara, 
Edinburgh, Sc la - 
lnburg otland.—Under th 

“Inhabited House Duty,” a government tas 
of nine pence per £1 of the yearly rent is 
levied on the ocoupiers of “houses ia the 
United Kingdom. The chancellor of the ex- 
ohequer, in his avnual statement, submitted 
to parliament this month, proposes to reduce 






of the sum paid in taxation, but by the com- 
petition of tenants for the use of lend. If 
they are willing to pay the present rate and 
“the inhabited house duty” in addition, they 
can pay that much after ‘the inhabited house 
duty” is removed. Competition between them 
will inevitably raise the rent to that extent. 
This is true whether the reduction in the 
amount demanded is made by the govern- 
ment or otherwise. It is well illustrated by 
an occurrence that took place a few years 
ago in ths city. A workman who wanted 
for his family more room than he could afford 
to hire down town went tothe nortiern end 
of this island and found an apartment that 
suited him, for which the agent demanded 
a monthly rental of $16. The workman looked 
about further, and after a week or so went 
back to the agent and said he would take the 
$16 apartment. The agent demanded 818, on 
the ground that the elevated railroad 
company had meanwhile reduced its 
fare from ten cents to five cents. As 
the distance was so great that the 
workman could not use the surface road, 
he had in estimating what he could pay for 
rent allowed twenty cents a day for car 
fare. He indignantly asked the agent what 
he had had to do with reducing fares on the 
“LE.” The ugent admitted that he had had 
nothing to do with it, but insisted that never- 
theless the apartment was worsh that much 
more, and that he could get it. He claimed 
in fact that he was generous in not exacting 
more. ‘You have got to ride up and down 
town twenty-five days in each month,” he 
said to the workman. ‘You expected to pay 
for this twenty cents a day or $5 a month. 
The change in fare reduces this to $2.50 a 
month, andI only charge you 82 more. You 
save, you see, fifty cents a months.” ‘‘Yes,” 
said the workman, “I see. I see that no mat- 
ter what happens that promises advantage 
to me, the landlord takes it all.” That ex- 
perience made a stanch single tax man out 
of that workman. Every English and Scotch 
tenant will discover that the same thing will 
happen to bim if the reduction in “the in- 
habited house duty” is made. The occu- 
pant must always pay for rent the price 
caused by competition for occupancy. This 
goes to the landlord. If the government 
taxes the landlord heavily, he must pay 
heavily, for having already exacted from 
the tenant all that the land is worth, he can 
get no more outof him. If the government 
reduces its tax the landlord alone benefits, 
for the competitive value of the privilege of 
holding the land will remain the same. 


So far asthe tax on the building is con 
cerned, the owner of the building, and not 
the tenant, will enjoy that benetit only until 
competition among builders, in view of the 
increased profits thus assured, compels the 
building owner to be satisfied with his former 
rate of profit and to give up the reduction to 
the tenant. This can only happen, however, 
in case competition, through the erestion of 
new buildings, is possible. If all of the land 
is occupied, or held out of use, the landlord 
will finally obtain the benefit of the reduc- 
tion in the building tax. It is easy to see 
why this is so—and necessarily so. Suppose 
@ tenant in Edinburgh now pays an annual 
rent of £50, and in addition 9d, per £1 “‘in- 
habited house duty.” His real rent is 
251 1%s, 6d. That is the price which he must 
pay for the privilege of ocoupying that 
house, If he does not pay it some one else 
will, so long as other equally desirable 
houses cannot be had for less than that. No 
reduction in the tax on land value will tend 
to cause more houses to be built, but will, on 
the contrary, make it more profitable to hold 
land outof use, and thus retard building. 
Under these cireumatances the tenant will 
continue to pay £51 17s, 6d., and the land- 
lord will take his own share of the 16s. 8d. 
saved by the reduction, and ultimately com- 
pel the owuer of the building to give hia bis 
sharealsn © - 
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GERMANY’'S ANTI-SOCIALIST LAW. 

An instructive short paper by John H, 
Gray, in the last number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Econoiniecs, gives a historic 
sketch of the German act against socialism, 
The act was passed October 21, 1878, after 
a general election upon this issue. 

Organized socialism has been an active 
force in Germany since Lasalle organized 
his universal German labor party in 1862. 
By 1877 social democracy had a highly ef- 
fective organization, Its central newspaper 
ofgan had twelve thousand subscribers and 
a paid corps of agitators was employed. 
Hoedel, a disowned social democrat, at- 
tempted the emperor's life in May, 1878, and 
immediately ufterward tbe government in- 
troduced a brief and stringent bill to pro- 
tect the empire “against the excesses of the 
social democracy.” The bill was lost, and a 
dissolution followed. The new bill after the 
general election was debated from Septem- 
ber 9 to October 19, 1878, and finally passed 
with an important amendment limiting its 
application to three years, A week after 
the loss of the first bill Nobeling, a social 
democrat, made an attempt on the emperor’s 
life, 

The bill that finally passed prohibits soci- 
eties whose aim is the overthrow of the exist- 
ing political or social system. Associations 
of every kind are included, and organiza- 
tion for trade, co-operation or charity may 
be prohibited or continued under state con- 
trol. The eleventh section makes like provis- 
ions against printed matter. The police of 
tbe various states is empowered to issue pro- 
hibitions which shall hold good for the whole 
empire. The only appeal from such prohibi- 
tion is to' the next higher administrative 
authority, or toa specially constituted com- 
mission of nine, which shall not proceed asa 
court of law, but decide on its unhampered 
judgment. The penalties are fines varying 
from 150 to 1,000 marks, or imprisonment 
from a mouth toa year. The permission to 
carry op certain occupations may be taken 
away and persons convicted may be expelled 
from any given district. 

Section 28 of the act permits the central! ad- 
ministrative authority of any state to de- 
clare any part of the state in a condition 
now known as ‘‘minor siege.” Meetings of 
all kinds may be prohibited or held only un- 
der police contro}; dealing iu printed matter 
in public places may be prohibited; persons 
supposed to be dangerous may be expelled, 
and the right to possess or deal in arms may 
be prohibited. This state of siege is common 
in large cities and has become permanent in 
Berho. The citizen is at the mercy of the lo- 
cal police, and from the decision of the po- 
lice there is no appeal to any court. 

The government's argument was that the 
socialists, by their platform, had renounced 
the very foundations upon which the state 
rests, and therefore had no right to plead 
for equality before the law. The opposition 
of all soades urged the danger of putting 
apy part of the community beyond the pale 
of law, and the socialists declared that so 
cialism was an intellectual movement that 
could not be eradicated by any such measures. 
The government’s answer was that the ob. 
ject was not so much eradication of socialism 
as suppression of its worst manifestations. 
The design of the government was to restore 
social tranquility and then enact such meas- 
ures to improve the condition of the laboring 
classes as would cause socialism to disappear. 
Mr. Gray says that few foreigners realize 
how closely related ure the anti-socialist 
laws to the mass of German legislation usu- 
ally called “state socialism,” or by the gov- 
ernment “social legislation.” 

Mr. Gray appendsa table showing that in 
@ general way the socialist vote has increased 
with the increase in the number of convic- 
tions under the anti-socialist law. In 1875 
the socialist vote was 124,000; in 1878, 437,000; 
in 1890, 1,341.000. The law was revewed at 
various times, but on January 25, 1890, the 

. bill to renew it was rejected by the reichs- 
tug. Then followed the general election at 
which the number of social democrats in the 
reichstag was increased from 11 to35. The 
law expires by limitation September 30, 1890. 


SCIENTIFIC CONSERVATISM. 
Professor James Bryce, M. P., whose 
“American Commonwealth” has attracted so 
Much attention, essays in the Speaker, the 
new liberal London weekly, to account for 
the conservatism of scientific men, He says 


that thirty years ago the mass of scientific 


men were liberals, while now a majority of 
them are tories, Professor Bryce protests 
that he does not mean to discuss individuals 
OF particular issuer, but be says in passing 
that no one but a Primrose dame or an 
Orangeman can take Professor Tyndall 


seriously, since ke bas the temperament 









rather of a popular lecturer than of a lover 
of truth and student of nature, 
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Professor Bryce suggests, by way of ac- 


counting for scientific conservatism, that the 
former liberalism of scientific men was less 
real than apparent; that they were liberals 
because tories and churchmen sided against 
them and sought to curb the inquistiveness 
of irreverent science. 
is less afraid of Darwinism and geology, 
scientific men have no longer this negative 
reason for being on the liberal side. 


Now that the church 


Again, in times of political stagnation, and 


especially under despotic governments, the 
educated class is progressive, perhaps revo- 
lutionary, because it sees keenly the evils 
that exist and revolts against the sway of 
prejudice and custom. 
political advance, the same class sees more 
clearly than others the danger that may lie 
in sudden and violent change. 
is further marked if the educated class has 
become of importance in what is called so- 
ciety. It easily absorbs the prejudices of 
the luxurious upper class into which it has 
been received, and thus becomes conserva- 
tive. 


But in times of swift 


This tendency 


A third set of causes lies in the scientific 


habit of mind, the devotion to the positive 
and exact. 
the political, like the natural, world can be 
ruled by uniformities. 
ity for the principle of authority. Further- 
more, scientific men conscious that the masses 
are ignorant of nature’s secrets, look with 
contempt on the laity, and are apt to sup- 
pose that government is as much a mystery 
to such men as is science. 
public men differ more about government 
than scientific men differ about 
How shall the mass of men follow when 
leaders travel in opposite directions? The 
scientific man being sceptical in matters of 
religion thinks an establisbed rather than a 
voluxtary church a good thing for the ad- 


The scientific mind thinks that 


It has a strong affin- 


They forget that 


acience. 


vancement of science, since the farmer is 


likely to bave lees enthusiasm in s:ruggling 
against the encroachments of scientific the- 
ories, 


Professor Bryce finally doubts the reason- 


ing of the scientific man, and inquires whether 
it is true that enthusiasm and sentiment 


injure rather than benefit a state. Were 
governments better and people happier when 
power rested with the few? A man of science 
is no more likely to be wise in politics tbana 
theologian in painting or a cricketer in clock 
making. The professor closes with a warn- 
ing to the scientific tory that the present 
tory party is by no means conservative; that 
it gives him no better guarantees for the de- 
fence of what he desires to maintain than 
does the liberal party. 





MR. FASSETT ON MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Senator Fassett of Elmira has in the May 
issue of the North American Review an arti- 
cle entitled, ‘“‘Why Cities Are Badly Gov- 
erned.” The article, however, hardly lives 
up to its title; for it is a suggestion of reme- 
dies rather than a recital of causes, Mr. 
Fassett believes that in a broad way munici- 
pal governments in America have been fail- 
urer. They are accompanied by waste, 
extravagance, robbery und scandal. It costs 
much to obtain little. He believes that town, 
county and state affairs, on the contrary, 
are udministered with reasonable honesty 
and efficiency. Mr. Fassett believes, too, 
that the inhabitants of cities are the sume in 
intelligence and morality as inhabitants of 
towns and states. He wonders why there is 
this difference in the character of the gov- 
ernments they institute and conduct. He 
sees some weight in the suggestion that par- 
ty names in cities have little significance, 
that city contests are fought out on national 
issues, which are really of little importance 
in city government. He believes apparently 
that a non-partisan city government would 
be the wise thing. He cites also the argu- 
ment against the system of government by 
administrative boards, and the argument in 
favor of absolute home rule for cities. He 
cites, apparently uot as his own opinion but 
some one’s else, the propositions looking to- 
ward municipal home rule. One is that there 
should be imbedded in the constitution of 
each atate general charters for cities of dif- 
ferent grades, and that such charters should 
be amended only by a very heavy majority 
of the legislative houses. He notes a sug- 
gestion that attributes local troubles to the 
system of voting and finds a remedy ina new 
form of ballot. 


He doubts, however, whether all of these 
fully explain the phenomena of bad municipal 
goverments, He apparently believes that 


one cause of such faulty administration lica 
in the complicated churacter of municipal ac- 
counts, Men do not vote intelligently about 
One im- 
portant step io the municipal reform would 


what they do not understand, 


STANDARD. 





















resolution directing the standing committee 
on cities to prosecute a general inquiry con- 
cerning the government of cities. 
mittee brought together all the general acts 
relating to the government of the cities from 
all the states of the union and collate: the 
different provisions of the constitution bear- 
ing upon municipal government, 
mittee then collated the various acts affect- 
ing the municipal governments passed by the 
legislature of New York from 1880 to 1889, 
inclusive. In those ten years 1,284 such laws, 
changing or amendiog the charters of thirty 
cities of this state, were adopted. 
were 390 amendments to the charter of the 
city of New York, 195 to that of Brooklyn 
and 146 to that of Bulfalo. 
gards this as evidence of an immense amount 
of charter tinkering. He says the figures 
are now given to the public for the first time. 
He notes, but does not comment upon, the 
work of the committee investigating the de- 
partments of the New York city government. 
He says, however, that the committee pro- 
poses to make a close examination into the 
entire fiscal system of the city with a view 
to simplifying the methods of accounts, and 
he hopes also that, as a result of the com- 
mittee’s labors, there may be enacted pro- 
visions for uniform charters for cities of 
similar grade, 














In January of this year the senute passed a 


This cotmn- 


The com- 


There 


Mr. Fassett re- 


TWO FREE TRADE CHAMPIONS. 
“The Tariff on Trial’ is the title under 


which the North American Review couples 
articles in its May issue by Sir Richard J. 
Cartwright, leader of the Canadian opposi- 
tion, and Thomas G. Shearman. Sir Richard’s 
article discusses protection in Canada. 
believes that Canada is ideally unsuited to 
the protective principle. 
tled country like the United States suffers 
much less from the evils of protection than 
one like Canada, and free traders may well 


He 


A large, well set- 


argue that the secret of prosperity in the 
United States is due to free trade over a 
large area rather than to protection. He 
believes, too, that Canada adopted the prvo- 
tective system because of our example. He 
sums up the effect of protection in Canada 
by saying that it has removed the check on 
the expenditures of the government, and 
has resulted in an annual expenditure for 
federal purposes of nearly fifty per cent 
more for a population of less than 5,000,000 
than the sum required by the United States 
for like objects when their population was 
over 20,000,000; that it has systemized and in- 
tensified the tendency to use corrupt means 
for the purpose of influencing the press and 
the electorate; that it aggravates and accel- 
erates the tendency to accumulate large for- 
tunes in few bunds, and at the same time to 
increase the indebtedness and depreciate the 
value of property owned by the mass of the 
community; that it favors the growth of 
large towns at the expense of small ones 
and of the rural population. Sir Richard ac- 
counts for the fact that Canada continues 
this unwholesome institution by the great 
difficulty of overthrowing the well organized 
system of corruption identified with a great 
political party; by the difficulty of bringing 
the one issue squarely before the people; by 
the immense and cuntinuous immigration of 
the younger and enterprising men from Can- 
ada—men who would naturally be disposed 
to assist in overthrowing corrupt combina. 
tions. 

Mr. Shearman’s article is in answer to ques- 
tions called forth from the United question 
clubs of Massachusetts by. the recent discus- 
sions in the North American Review between 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Shear- 
man declares that Mr. Blaine shows his ac- 
customed ingenuity by his avoidance of the 
realissue between free trade and protec- 
tion, Mr. Shearman then proceeds to reply 
to the questions in regulur order. He denies 
Mr. Bluine’s statement that Euogland has 
steadily and determinedly protected her 
maritime interests by means of subsidies, 
Only a small percentage of English steam- 
ships receives subsidies and they are in pay- 
ment for mail service. If such payments are 
in excess of the value of such service, they 
do net act as wu stimulus to the mass of Brit- 
ish shipping, but are a discouragement. 

Mr. Blaine’s statement with regard to steel} 
rails tends to prove that the duty on them 
could be entirely abolished without injury tv 
domestic manufactures, We have paid for 
steels rails $00,000,000 more than European 
railroads have paid for similar rails, and 
making all allowances, the actual cost to the 
country for artificially fostering the steel 
rail industry has been §$150,000,000, The iu- 
terest on this sum would pay all the wuges of 
el] the persons employed ia the ster! rail 


be areform of the system of bookkeeping. 
Noone of the thirty-two charter cities in 
New York state bas the same system of book- 
keeping, nor does any charter direct; how 
the city accounts are to be kept. 
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mills in the United States from the beginning 
of their work to the end of the next twenty 
yeurs, 
list of articles in which American manufact- 
urers can successfully compete in Canada 
With fnoglish manufacturers as a complete 
refutation of Mr, Blaine's whole arguinent. 
All the articles mentioned by Mr, Shearman 
as exported from America ure articles in 
Which a large amount of skilled labor is em- 
ployed, 
higher in America than in Kurope, the actual 
eost of labor is less with us because of the 
superior skill of our workinen, With the duty 
off raw materials we should clearly be in a 
fur better position to compete with Kurope. 


Mr. Shearman regards Mr. Binine’s 


Although the daily wages are 


Mr. Shearman says that Mr, Blaine is, toa 


certain extent, right in assigning as the cause 
forthe panic of 1857 the tariff of 1846, and 
as the cause of that of 
1835; but the reasons are directly the opposite 
that Mr. Blaine assivus, 
a surplus had ucessmulated, which proves that 
those tarills were (ar too high, 


IS3T the tariff of 
Under both tariffs 


This surplus 
from 1833 to 1857 was one great cause of the 
panic of the latter year. The money was 
distributed to the states, and to make this 
distribution the government had to call it iu 
from the state bunks, This caused the 
banks to break and the panic of 1857 fol- 
lowed. ‘The states mi:used the money, 
and the panic of 1889 followed. Mr. Shear- 
man denies that the tariff of May, 
1837, when the panic took place, was a low 
tariff. The tariff from 1832 to 1837 was 
higher than the Morrill tariff of 1861. The 
panic of 1837, therefore, tuok place under 
one of the highest tariffs ever known in the 
history of the country, and it wasin a very 
large degree caused by the protective sys- 
tem, The panic of 1857 was not caused by 
the low duties under the tariff of 1846; these 
duties, though much lower than the present 
ones, were so high as to cause a large ac- 
cumulation of a surplus in the treasury, for 
which the government could find no honest 
use. A time of great prosperity in the coun- 
try led to land speculation, which ended as 
it always does in undermining the banks 
and trust companies and blocking the busi- 
ness of the country. Meanwhile the gold in- 
tended for a circulating medium was locked 
up in the sub-treasury, and when confidence 
was shaken and depositors sought payment 
in gold the banks were unable to pay. In 
this way and in uo otber the tariff of 1846 
aggravated the panic of 1857. Every tariff 
helps to bring about commercial disaster. 

Mr. Shearman shows that with the gradual 
widening of free trade in England, which 
began in 1826 and was consummated in 1860, 
English manufactures grew and ftlourisbed. 
[In answer to Mr. Blaine’s assertion that if 
we had bought steel rails of Great Britain 
we must have paid for them in gold, Mr. 
Shearman points out that no country ever 
does pay in gold for any large quantity of 
imported goods, It pays for them i com- 
modities. The purchase of steel rails in Eng- 
land would have created aw demand for 
Americav products in England, and would 
have given employment to American work- 
men at good wares, . 

Mr. Shearman declines to discuss the con- 
sistency of Mr. Blaine, and then gues on to 
say that before the colonies separated from 
(treat Britain, and when as yet there was no 
such thing as a protective system in’ this 
country, they had reached the point of com- 
peting with the mother country in many 
manufactures, He says that high wages in 
the United States have comparatively little 
influence upon wages in other countries. 
Wages do not advance where the productive 
power of laborers does not advance, The 
reason why wages advance in both England 
and the United States is that the productive 
power of workmen in both countries has in- 
creased aud their standard of living has ad- 
vanced, These two thing mutually react, 
As the price of manufactures has declined 
more rapidly in protected countries than in 
America, Mr. Blaine is wrong in assuming 
that protection has brought down prices, He 
is also Wrong ip assuming that protection has 
built up manufactures, for it hus killed more 
munufactures than it hus helped; it can 
never do anything else. Doubtless some 
branches of industry flourish nore than they 
would iu the absence of a tax upon the people 
who support then; but they do it by ex- 
tinguishing other aud more valuable indus- 
tries and compelling veople deprived of their 
natural means of living to work in protected 
industries, 


HOW TT WILL WORK, 
Boston Globe, 

A Chicago firm has hit upon a greatidea to 
combine advertising with tariff veform mis- 
sionary work, [t urpes customers to come 
in and buy, because when the McKinley bill 
passes prices will goup, It states the case 
in this way: Tumblers, present price, 72 
cents per dozen; MceKiuley price, $1.15; blank- 
cls, present price, 2; Mehualey price, $4, and 
BO Of, 
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*" SINGLE TAX THE INSTRUMENT. 
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ADDRESS OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON BE- 
FORE THE UNITARIAN MINISTERIAL UNION 
AT CHANNING HALL, BOSTON, APRIL 28, 1800, 
It was Madame De Stael who said to a 

British statesman, “Tell me all about the 
British constitution in ten minutes,” but my 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Burrows, proposed a 
harder task when he asked me one day to ex- 
plaiu to bim the single tax in a sentence, Ir 
I should say in reply, The single tax menns 
equal and exact justice for all,” or ‘to secure 
the earth for the use of all its inhabitants,” 
or “to yield tothe laborer the fruits of bis 
toil,” or “the exemplification of true Chris- 
tianity,” Lam afraid I should be charged with 
uttering “glittering generalities.” To be 
illuminating I shall be forced to use many 
sentences und yet fuil to Fe understood at 
my conclusion. For how can one io forty 
minutes express what has taken bim years to 
comprehend? The very brevity und coucise- 
ness required for a concrete presentation of 
the subject will permit only an outline of the 
great theme. 

The single tax was deliberately chosen as 
the name of arcform whichis based upon 
the most solid ethical foundation. It de- 
scribes the instrument to bring about a result 
and not the object to be attained. Itis the 
method to be pursued in the solution of the 
labor problem. The reason for adopting the 
name is this: It has aclear, specific, practical 
meaning. It is oot nebulows or indefinite. A 
single tax is intelligible to the common under- 
standing, [tsaim is to abolish all taxes on 
property and to raise the entire revenue of 
_ the country by a single tax on land values. 

It is necessary to understand terms clear- 
ly. The siogle tax is not a taxon land, bui 
a taxon the value of land. If land is worth- 
less because undesirable or remote, i+ Would 
not be taxed. If of small value, then the tax 
would be small. All valuc is given to land 
by the presence of people who require it for 
use. Remove the people of Boston and place 
them on a spot where land can be had for 
nothing and the land values of Boston will 
fade away and oa the new Site spring up full 
armed, like Minerva, from the brain of Jove. 
Therefore remember that not land but site 
value is to be taxed. Itis a value made by 
the community, and justly belongs to the 
community. ‘Economic rent” is ita scientific 
aopellation, and “ground rent” the familiay 
term. 

What wonderful change can this simple 
process bring to society? The variati nof a 

tax, a mere fiscal measure, is all that there is 
to the much vaunted movement? Is it for 
this that volumes have been written and 
newspapers established? Is it upon such a 
device that the abatement of poverty and the 
equality of opportunity is predicated? Even 
so. Let us get beneath the surface, 

I wonder how many of vou are familiar 
with the ninth chapter of Herbert Spencer’s 
“Social Statics,” that famous chapter on “The 
right to the use of the earth.” For the moral 
statement of the cause we advocate, it leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is complete and it 

seems to me irrefutable. You have doubt- 
’ Jess seen the recent controversy between 
Spencer, Huxley and others on _ this 
very chapter, which Mr. Spencer, shrinking 
from the application of bis teaching, sup- 
pressed in later editions. Even had he re- 
canted his philusophy, which he did not, the 
philosophy would still remain to be judved 
on its merits, regardless of his altered opin: 


ae To alter a little Arthur Hugh Clough’s 
ines: 


“Tt fortifies my soul to know 

That, though men perish, Truth is so, 

That, howsve’er they stray and range, 
Woate’er they do, Truth does not change.” 


Mr. Speucer stood by his proclamation, but 
shrank from the war that logically followed, 
and his critics improved their chance to 
“theokle” him for his inconsistency. But the 
right of mankind to the use of the earth 
stands impregnable. 

It isupou this right that the single tax 
plants itself, Its advocates hold with 
Spencer that every human being born into 
the world has an equal right to the use of 
the earth upon which he must subsist, but it 
is imperative that no one shall use it in such 
@ way as to prevent others from enjoying u 
similar use, Equity, therefore, forbids prop- 
erty ia land. ‘For if one portion of the 
earth’s surface may justly become the pus- 
session of anindividual, * * * thencther 
portions of the earth’s surface may be so 
held; and eventually the whole * * # 
may bo so held; and our planet lapse alto- 
gether into private hands.” It follows, 
logically, from this, “thati' the land owners 
have a valid right to its surface, all who are 
not land owners bave no valid right at all to 
ita surface,” and can exist by sulferance 
oaly. “They are all trespassers,” Vbey ex- 
ercise their fuculties and can exist only by 
the consent of the laud owners, and eonse- 
quently exclusive possession isan infringes 
went on the jaw of equal freedom, 

Mr. Bpeucer tude further reason to deny 
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the rectitude of property in land on account 
of defective title and refers the doutter to 
the chronieles., 
vogative of foree, the elaims of supericr 
cunning—tbhose are the sources to which 
those iitles may be traced. 
deeds were written with the sword rather 
than with the pen; not lawers, but soldicrs, 
were the convevancers; blows were the cur- 
rent coin given in payment; and for seals, 
blood was used in preference to wax. Could 
valid claims be thus constituted?’ 
denies that “Time isa great Jevalizer.” or 
that immemorial possession can constitute a 
legitimate claim. 
by pure equity ia the matter,” he says, 
“and dictates the assertion that the right 
of mankind at large to the earth’s sur- 
fuce is still valid, all deeds, cus.oms and 
laws notwitbstanding,” 
the New Hampshire judge who declined to 
deliver up the fugitive slave unless the claim- 
aut master could show a bill of sale from 
the Aimighty. 
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“Violence, fraud, the pre- 


The oriyvinal 


And he 


“This is the verdict given 


It reminds one of 


All subdivision is of course impossible, not 


only because of the variation in the value 
und adaptation of the laud, but because sub- 
division implies ownership, which we are 
endeavoring to prove an injustice. 
insists that “either men have a right to make 
the soil private property or they have not. 
There is no medium. We must choose one of 


Spencer 


the two positions, There can be no half-and- 
balf opinion. Jn the nature of things the 
fact must be either one way or the other. 

“If men have not sucha right, we are at 
onve delivered from the several predica- 
ments already pointed out. 
such a right, then ic that right absolutely 
sacred, not on ar 7 pretence to be violated. 
If they have such a right then is his grace of 
Leeds justified in warning off tourists from 
Beu Mac Duhi, the duke of Atholl iu closiog 
Glen Tift, the duke of Buccleugh in denying 
sites to the Free church, and the duke of 


Sutherland in banishing the highlanders to 
make room fur sheep walks, 
such a right, then it would be proper for the 
sole proprietor of any kingdom—a Jersey or 
Guernsey, for example—to impose just what 


If they have 


regulations he might choose on its inhabi- 


tants—to tell them that they should not live 
on his property unless they professed a cer- 
tain religion, spcke a particular language, 


paid him a specified reverence, adopted an 


authorized dress and conformed to all other. 


conditions he might see fitto make. If they 
have such a right, then is there truth in that 
tenet of the ultra tory school, that the land 
owners are the only legitimate rulers of a 
country—that the people at large remuin in 
itonly by the land owner’s permission, and 
ought consequently to submit to the land- 
owners’ rule, and respect whatever institu- 
tion the land owners set up. There is no 
escape from these inferences. They are 
necessary corollaries to the theory that the 
earth can becorne individual property. And 
they can only be repudiated by denying that 
theory.” 

I leave the strict'y moral consideration 
here, with an expression of my inability to 
answer the reasoning or escape from its con- 
clusions. In the discussion of the single tax 
its critics, Judging from my own experieuce, 
waste no words on the ethical side. They 
brush it awav as all right enough in theory 
or principle, but what has that to do with 
practical things? Personal ownership is es- 
tablished in all civilized countries. Laws, 
custom, prejudice are in its favor. As Boss 
Tweed remarked: ‘‘Whatare you going to 
do about it?” 


Consider the problem which confronts us; 
and forces us to answer it at the peril of re-; 


lapsing into barbarism. The Malthusian bug- 
bear which alarmed our fathers and at- 
tributed to the Creator of the world a blind- 
uess which brought forth human beings with 
such inadequate provision that population 
was destined t > autrun subsistence, nolonger 
scares us, It. painted a future of misery and 
starvation, when buogry aod naked buman 
beings wou'd curse existence and perish mis 
erably It championed a hopeiess and fatal- 
istic creed. ; 

Since Malthus was laid away with his 


philusophy and his fathers, the population of 


the globe has steadily increased, and the 
fear he generated has vanished, for subsist- 
ence and production have multiplied in a 
greater ratio. The present embarrassment 
is the embarrassment of riches, and the sur- 
plus of food and clothing is made responsl- 
ble for poor trade aud hard times. With ac- 
cumulating wealth we find a greater in- 
equality of condition, and vice and poverty 
more than keep pace with palaces and mill- 
ionuires, How is it that the producers of 
weulth are preveated from sharing equally 
its evormous growth? “Could a man of the 
last century,” says Heury George, “a Frank- 
ynor a Priestly, have seen in a vision of 
ube future the wouders that we are 80 familiar 
with, what would be have inferred as to the 
sucial condition of mankind?’ Aad he an- 
swevs, It would not have seemed like an 
iwference, further than the vision went; it 
would have seemed as though he saw, and 
his heart would have leaped and bis oerves 
would bave thrilled, as one from a height 
bebolds just ahead of the tuirst-atricken cara- 
van the living gleam of rustling woods aad 
the glint of laughing waters, Plainly, in the 
sight of imagination, he would have beheld 
these new forces elevating society from ite 
very foundations, lifting the very poorest 
above the possibility of went, exempting the 
very lowest (rom anziety for the material 
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4 All wealth comes primarily from the earth 
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needs of life; be would have seen these 
slaves of the lamp of knowledge taking on 
themselves the traditiunal curse, these mus- 
cles of iron and sinews of steel making the 
poorest laborer’s life a holiday, in which 
every high quality and noble impulse could 
have scope to grow.” 

But the fact remains quite otherwise than 
the vision, “Some get an influitely better 
aud easier liviog, but others flod it hard to 
gebaliving atall, The “tramp” comes with 
the locomotive, and almsbouses and prisons 
are as surely the marks of ‘material prog- 
ress’ as arethe costly dwellings, rich ware- 
houses, and magnificent churches.” What is 
it which associates poverty with progress 
and increases want with advancing wealth? 
“This is the riddle,” says Mr. George, ‘which 
the sphinx of fate puts toour civilization, and 
which not to answer is to be destroyed.” 

The trouble is not to be laid to the parsi- 
mony of nature; it has to be accounted for by 
human interference with the natural distri- 
bition of wealth which is the product of 
labor and capitel applied to land. Partial 
lawa, privileges and protective tariffs ac- 
count for much of the existiug social confu- 
sion, but abolishing all those, the fcunrtain 
head of misery will still be left untouched. 

In his recent address at San Francisco Mr. 
George, after referring feelingly to his Cali- 
fornia life, weut on to speak of bis journey- 
ing across the continent before the ra:lway 
was completed, and said: “When in the 
streets of New York, for the first time I re- 
alized the contrasts of wealth and want that 
are to be found in a great city, saw those 
sights that to the man who comes from the 
west affright and appal, the problem grew 
upon me. I said to myself there must be 
some reason for this; there must be some 
remedy for this and I will not rest until I 
have found the one and discovered the other. 
At lust it came clear as the the stars of a 
bright midnight. 1 saw what was the cause; 
I saw what was the cure; I saw nothing that 
was new. Truth is never new.” 

The cause he saw was the ownership and 
monopoly of land. The remedy he discovered 
was the single tax, to the practical examina 
tion of whichI shall now address myself. 
The question of taxation is a broad one. 
Granted the necessity of government, and the 
wherewithal to sustain it must be granted 
also. The methods of levying tributes in the 
form of taxes ure innumerable, yet human 
ingenuity or avarice or tyranny or wisdom 
bas never yet formulated a pian for a just 
and equal distribution of the burden of taxa- 
tion. Inevery civilized community of the 
world the question is a burning one, anda 
sense of wrong naderiies the popular com- 
plaint. The reason is that a tax on property 
diminishes wealth and decreases its produc- 
tion, substracts fromthe earnings of labor, 
and, with a very few exceptions, taxes de- 
cline to stay where they are put. 

One of the objections most frequently 
urged against the single tax is that capita: 
will thereby escape taxation. But capital 
laughs at the idea of being taxed. It gladly 
pays the tax because it can be easily shifted 
to the consumer. A More unequal arrange- 

ment than obtains to-day in the collection of 
reveaue, direct or indirect, would be hard t 
devise. I sat beside a distinguished woolen 
manufacturer of Providence the other day 
while Judge Lawrence of QOaio, in advocat- 
ing the protection of the wool grower, in- 
timated that the manufacturers of Rhode 
Island were amply able to pay the tariff tax 
on raw material. ‘Doesthe dunce suppose 
{ staud the tax of ten cents a pound on my 
Aus'ralian wool?’ whispered my neighbor. 
“Tadd it tothe price of my cloth with in- 
terest and profit, and sell my goods to the 
Chicago Jews They make it into clothing 
and add the tax and protit and interest and 
sell their goods to Judge Lawrance’s con- 
stituents—the furmers, wool growers and 
Ymechanics—who bear the entire burden. 
What does he take us for?” This is merely an” 
example. Asarule arich man sheds taxes 
asa duck’s back does water, and they fall 
upon the weakest shoulders, . 


by the application of labor. A denial of 
‘access to land prevents tbe production of 
wealth and diminishes the oppurtunity of the 
worker. Yet we see land owners grow rich, 
in utter idleness, by simplytakiog from the 
land they bold the value given to it by others. 
Long Juho Wentworth of Chicago under- 
stood and practice’ the scheme. His advice 
to ® young man was to buy a farm on the 
outskirts of wcity. “Grow cabbages upon 
it,” be said, ‘and the assessor will tax it 
lightly. By and by the city wil envelop your 
acres and you can sell house lots by the front 
foot and at a great price.” This is the secret 
of the Astors’ fortune, All the time land is 
held for arise iv value those who would use 
it to advantage are denied the chan'e. The 
owner declines to sell it and refuses to im- 
prove it, knowing that the growing commu 
nity is increasing the value of bin possession 
without causing him expense or effort. And 
the present custom of assessing land favers 
this kind of speculation, Jf two men own 
adjoining city lots of equal value and one 
improves his by a useful building, the tax on 
bis lot is immediately raised. He is Sued for 
adding to the wealth of the city, and bis 
neighbor is rewarded for preventing the ad- 
dition of wealta by holding bis jot idle for 
speculation, Yoder the single tax the vacant 
lot would pay as bigh a tax as the improved 
lot, and the holder would Gnd it to his ad» 


vantage to bulig upon it oF allow some one 
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else to do so. It would, therefore, make 
building lots plenty, and multiply stores and 
dwellings. For then buildings would not be 
taxed. Personal property would not have 
to hide itself away in dark corners and tax 
pnyers would have no temptation to perjure 
themselves or move to Nahant or Lancaster. 
There would be no tax dodging. The land 
cannot be bidden. 

“This might answer in the city,” you say; 
‘out how about the voor farmer whose chief 
possession is land? You would exterminate 
him.” This was the assertion of the chuir- 
man of the committee on taxation this year 
from the town of Barnstable, anxiously oon- 
cerned for the fate of his farmer constitu- 
ents. Look around to-day under the present 
vaunted system. Is the farmer’s lot a desir- 
able one? On the contrary, of all the great 
industries of the country, what is there 
which compares in depression with agricul- 
turef The farmer is taxed on everything he 
has, for the assessor can usually enumerate 
his property to a sheep or a hog. For the 
staple product of the form he bas to accept a 
prive based on the wor!d’s value of his sur- 
plus in London or Liverpoo!. It isto hiw, of 
all men, that the single tax would come as 
an angel of relief, 

No improvements would be levied upon, 
only the bare land would be taxed, just as if 
no spade or p'ow had ever turned up its sur- 
face. The house and tools and machines aud 
stock would be freed. The indirect tax on 
his lumber and hardware and glass and 
blankets and carpets and stoves and crock- 
ery and clothing would vanish. Ualess his 
farm was more valuable for other purposes, 
like the one on the outskirts of the city, the 
relief would be immense. Iastead of re- 
fraining from improvement and enterprise 
as now, for fear of higher taxes, the stimulus 
of hope would come to the tiller of the soil. 
Doubtiess the single tax would diminish 
farms of excessive extent of which only part 
are cultivated, for the reason that use alone 
would be profitable. Unused tracts of land 
now held out of reach would seek cultiva- 
tors. As buile?ings would increase in cities 
to the great advantage of masons and car- 
penters and mechanics generaily, so in the 
country farming would be encouraged, and 
on account of accessibility, farms would 
multiply. 

You teli me that this is unlikely, as there 
is a surplus of farm products now. To this 
[ answer, that gluts must exist as long as 
governmeuts make ita punisbable offense for 
people to exchange their grain and fruits 
and cattle where it shall profit them most. 
As long as human beiogs anywhere on the 
globe hunger and starve there is congestion 
and bad distribution, but no real surplus of 
food. By value a farmer is much less a 
land owner than he is a capitalist and la- 
borer. But the owner of the small lot on 
the corner of Washington and Court streets, 
upon which Sears’s building stands, is a 
land owner indeed. Just try and estimate 
the number of farms he could get in exchange 
for that diminutive riece of land. I kaow no 
better illustration of land values. Boundless 
acres weighed in the balance of one city lot, 
and the acres kick the beam. 

The twenty-five cities of Massachusetts, 
while they cover less than 5 per cent o! the 
area, contain 77 per cent of the land values 
of the state. Boston alone contains 45 per 
centof the land values of Massachusetts, 
and only 20 47ths of 1 per cent of the area. 
Under the single tax Boston would pay at 
jthe present valuation 46 per cent of all the 
{taxes raised in the state. At present it 
ipayse5 percent. Three-quarters of an av- 
erage acre along Washington street is worth 
br much as ail the land 'n Southboro. The 
oO 
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wner of the $19 500 building at the corner 
f Washington and Winter streets, standing 
na $122,500 lot, would have his tax in- 
reased heavily and find it profitable to 
rect a better bui'diug, but Fred L. Ames 
old probably pay a less tax on the corner 
of Court and Washington streets than will 
be levied under the present system. (For 
these facts I am indebted to Mr. 8, H. Howes 
of S .utbboro, Mass.) 


. Tgrant that uoder the svstem we advo- 


cate speculation in Jand would cease, as no 
ove would desire to possess it except to use 
it, nor would it profit anyone to do so, It 
would cease to be an investment. No capital 
would be locked up in it, and a vast sum now 
imprisoned would be set free for productive 
purposes, 

Imagine that land ownership had never 
existed in Boston. That all Jand was ac- 
cessible to him who wished to use it by simply 
paying its yearly rental value. That no laod- 
lord, as now, stoud ready to gobble up in 
rent the protits of Jabor. That each tenant 
were secured legally in bis possession as be 
possibly can be now in ownership, had no 
fear of taxes, direct or indirect, and that no 
barbarous custom houses interposed an un- 
natu'al barrier to free trade, That the wage 
earner, allowed free access to the oppor- 
tunity of land at present locked up from 
bim, instead of begging for work as now, 
were free to empioy himself, Would not 
Boston be better than Bellamy's dream of i', 
and that without the sacrifice of individual 
iadependevce? Then there could be no ex- 
cuse for idleness or poverty, except through 
personal Sault or misfortune, and not as ROW 
enforced by cruel Jaws which breed evil con- 
ditions, To able bodied peop'e seeking work 
or charity, we would say, “Goand employ 
 Saedaidobh Human wants are illimitable, 

pportunity le opened for all who will use it; 
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The profits of labor cannot then be filcbed 
from the laborer. No armies of officials will 
interfere with our exchanging freely what 
we raise or make for something else that we 
want. Universal interchange means increased 
human satisfaction and an unending demaad 
for workers, Therefore, the more workers 
the more wealth. 

No wonder that Mr, George, seeing what 
may be wrought with no miracle, simply by 
striking off the fetters of law and custom, 
gained new reverence for the Creator of the 
earth, and looked upon the “unearned incre- 
ment” of land as the divinely appuinted 
source of revenue from which a perfect 
society could support itself in peace and 
prosperity. 

Supposing we compare the three partners 
which produce all wealth—Land, Capital and 
Labor—and see whut sort of equality exists 
in the partnership. Tabor strugeles and is 
in chains; Capital grumbles at the small re- 
turn it gets from its investments, but the 
landlord who neither works nor risks, guth- 
ers in the profits and is cheerful, like 

The smiling young lady of Niger 
Who rode on the back of a tiger: 
The return from the ride 

Found the lady inside, 

And the smile on the face of the tiger. 

The landlord is the tiger, and he who rides 
with him eventually takes the inside seat aud 
loses the power to smile. Of course, in this 
sense, landlord dves not mean the man who 
owns the buildings, but the man who owns 


the land, which is a privilege other men must 


get permission from him to use and on his 
terms. 

So we expect to enlist capital and labor in 
the single tax movement just as soon as we 
can beat its meaning into their stupid heads. 
To liberate land is to eliminate the useless 
partner of the firm and allow the two re- 
maining ones a just division of the protits. 

Perhaps no better illustration of the land 
owner's power can be seen than at Killarney 
in Ireland, that benutiful spot where lake 
and mountain unite to make a perfect region 
of natural delight. Here the tourist goes to 
rest his mind and give activity to his imagin- 
ation, and here in the midst of earth’s beauty 
he finds degraded poverty and hordes of 
beggars. Did the kind power that made the 
one produce also the other! If yes, theu 
welcome atheism, for the universe is a fai!- 
ure and the devil is at the fore. , 

But before you reach this terrible verdict 
look further. True, if you ask the idle vil- 
lagers who is responsible for their misery 
they will say ‘the Lord,” but they mean 
the lord of the manor, like the earl of 
Kenmare and Herbert of Muckross, who 
are the owners of the encbanting land 
scape and delightful waters. They own also 
the wretched hovels and neglected farms. 
Not one of these people can raise a potato or 
ply atrade unless he gets permission and 
paysa tribute inthe way of rent to these 
two favored mortals of Killarney. What 
service have these landlords rendered to 
mankind? They produce nothing. They 
live luxuriously and with profligacy on 
money wrung from their tenants. in fuct, 
both had been spendthrifts to the verge ot 
bankruptey, and when I was there last sum- 
mer, were away seeking fresh means to 
bolster up their failing fortunes and redeem 
their mortgaged estates. Their tenants were 
discouraged because the rent took all. The 
more they earned and saved the more the 
landlord raised the rent, content only when 
he left a bare livelihood. No wonder despair 
came to them and beggary or exile was uc- 
cepted. 

Ihear you say: “Under the single tax 
would not the rent be taken just the same? 
Aud what matters it if the town of Killarney 
or the carl of Kenmare exact it’’ A perti- 
nent inquiry. Mark the distiuction. When 
the town gathers the reut of the land, who 
getsit? The town getsitand it belongs to 
the town, and the town is the people, Justice 
prevails. When the earl takes the rent the 
earl gets it, and squanders it, and the town 
“vets left.” When the earl sees a farmer 
improving his svil aud enlarging his house 
he puts up the rent high enuugh to absorb 
the improvement, and can always take the 
product of the farmer's industry, provided 
he leaves just enough for a scanty living. 

Under the single tax the farmer would not 
be taxed for a single improvement. He may 
have an adjacent neiyhbor who neglects his 
farm and lets it run duwn, but us both have 
by situation land of equal value he will pay 
no more reat for his prosperous farm than 
the sloven will pay for his neglected one, 
Now if those two farms were in Massachu- 
setts and the farmers were the owners, the 
idler would pay a low tax und the industrious 
ove a hbigh rate. The law would thus reward 
idleness and punish thrift. 

lu the city what bappens now! Crowded 
tenements and lofty buildings and vacant 
lots. Itis computed that New York city is to- 
day only half beilt upon. Per contra, in Phil- 
adctphia, where personal property is bighly 
taxed ard ground reats are common, there are 
Mure homes and more comfortable ones for the 
working people than in any city of the union, 
and fewer tenement houses in proportion, 
Manufacturers gravitate there. I saw it 
stated the other day that the manufacturing 
interests in the city of Philadelphia equalled 
those of all New England. But think bow 
much more Philadelphia would prosper and 
labor secure its comforts if the ground rent 
Went to the city treasury aod not to private 
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universitv, at one time an assessor of Balti 
more, asserted that with the single tax on 
land values in that city, it would be the most 
desirable place for living iu the United 
States. Not only would the land yield suffi- 
cient revenue for governmental needs, but 
enough for other public purposes, including 
aw reduction of the fares on the street rail- 
roads. Perhaps no single exreuse of munici- 
pal or town government is so great as of the 
streets and roads, They are in a perpetual 
state of repair and extension, They have 
&® great capacity to absorb the money paid 
intaxes. Noneof them are too gond, most 
of them are far from satisfactory, but'they 
represent an immense investment made by 
the people. Notwitstanding their import- 
ance and cost, private corporations have no 
difficulty in getting for nothing the street 
franchise for their railroads or gas pipes or 
electric wires. Here is un enormous value, 
created by the community, und belonging to 
it, practically confiscated by a few shrewd 
men who profit by the simplicity aud blind- 
ness of the citizens, who submit to and ratify 
the injustice. If the revenue were paid to 
those who have the rightful claim to it, it 
would lift the burdens of labor instead of 
swelling the pockets of the speculators. The 
single tax would prevent such spoliation, 
and corporations would pay for the privileges 
granted them. 

But you are wearied by my exposition of 
the wrongfulness of prevailing methods of 
taxation and impatient for a consideration 
of the remedy. I once asked David A. Wells 
this question: “Supposing the country were 
to start afresh and individual ownership of 
land not rootea in law, would it not be better 
for all land to be rented by the people? 
“Unquestionably,” he answered; “but the 
trouble is to reach that desirable condition 
without confiscation and great injustice.” 
And this is the position of Herbert Spencer. 
The principle we contend for is granted, but 
its application is deprecated. 

Iam one of those who believe that right 
principles are always susceptible of applica- 
tion, and while, popularly speaking, Wells 
and Spencer would be called safe and con- 
siderate guides on this puint, and Mr. George 
a theorist and fanatic, I venture to prophesy 
that posterity will give a different verdict. 

No reform is possible without disturbing 
vested property and privileges. When rail- 
roads were first proposed the stage coach 
interest fought them tooth and nail. When 
gas was introduced the makers of lamps, the 
dealers ia oil and the whaling interest pro- 
tested against it as ruination to their busi- 
ness. Inturn gas antagonized the electric 
as loug as “a fighting chance” was left. In- 
vestments made iu good faith, with a belief 
in the stability of things, are often wiped 
out by new discoveries und innovations. It 
is unquestionably hard for the sufferers, but. 
the many are benefited and blessed, and 
progress is the law of life and civilization. 

The process of disturbance is going on 
every day. The present brutal tariff bill, 
under discussion in congress, if passed, will 
make and mar many a fortune. Ir will un- 
duubtedly annihilate entire interests and 
grant profitable privileges to others. When 
atax was put upon foreign copper for the 
benefit of the Calumet & Heckla mine, it 
shutupthe Revere copper works at Point 
Shirley and deprived 150 men of employ ment. 
It injured the cotton and shoe manufacturers, 
who used to exchange their gouds for the 
copper ore of Chili. It helped kill the Ameri- 
can shipping that carried the South American 
trade. That was an instance of wanton con- 
liscation that canuot be justitied, but the 
tale arouses no indignation when it is recited. 
When, however, a change in the interest of 
justice and against monopoly is demanded, 
indignation is on tap at once, and confisca- 
tion and robbery the ready ery. 

Who talks of compensation when by inter- 
meddling legislatiou private interests are in- 
jured? Who isto compensate the Tremont 
iron company for idle works and empty 
furnaces that would be running full blast if 
it were allowed to buy its coal and iron 
where nature dictates? When Boston de- 
cides to close a large proportionof its salosns 
hy granting Jicenses to a minority of liquor 
sellers, who asks tbat the men whose business 
is thus abruptly destroyed shall be compen- 
sated? Who paid the ship owners of the 
United States for their ships unnibilated by 
the tariff! But when, with long waruing, it 
is announced that the méthod of imposing 
taxes is to be gradually changed from prop- 
erty to land, which is in truth not a proper 
subject of individual ownership any more 
than the air and sunlight, then arises ou all 
hands the cry of “Coutiseation and robbery !” 
How strange it is that the oppressor ever 
gains the popular sympathy and the op- 
pressed 1s forgotten. The protected manu- 
facturer is always remembered and the bur- 
dened consumer is not thoughtof, It wasa 
dreadful and unjust thing in the popular 
mind to liberate a slave without compenusa- 
tion to his master, but whoever asked com: 
pensation for the slave who was forced to 
give his earnings to another! Mr, Emerson 
was one of the few who did. He said: 

Pay ranson to the owner 

And fill the bag tu the brim, 

Who is the owner? Thesiave is owner. 
And ever was, Pay bim. 

So in your sympathy for the monopolists of 
land, who are to be the chief losers in the 
day of the single tax, think for a moment of 
the williona who crowd the ranks of poverty 
and want, simply for the reason that the 
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opportunities to labor have been closed to 
them by the iron hands which grasp natural 
privileges, nnd save a few tears for them. 
Who can remunerate theml Pity the owners 
of the rich stores of minera) wealth, the iron 
and copper and coal, for whose benefit on- 
ture, for thousands of yerrs, has been 
storing her bounty, but never mind the 
freezing families who cannot get coal to 
burn, because some man or corporation has 
and holds the key tothe earth and all that 
its bosom holds. Who shall remunerute peo- 
ple made paupers, not by natare, but by the 
greed of their fellow men? 

We grant that disturbance will take place 
iu the realization of the :ingle tax; that 
those who are speculating in land will be 
losers; thut those using land inadequately 
will suffer loss, though in a less degree. 
But we challenge you to parallel this just 
and fundamental movement for the rectifi- 
cation of social conditions and the abolition 
of unwilling poverty by any other in his- 
tory, &s conservative or considerate or mer- 
ciful. Jt imposes no burden of a hair's 
weight. Its one functionis to remove bur- 
dens that now press down humanity which 
stoops beneuih tbe load. 

Desirable though it would be to have the 
reform immediate and unconditional, the 
nature of the case forbids it. The result has 
to be reached through a series of steps slow 
and tentative. To use the familiar simile, 
the present tax system is a pyramid. At the 
base is the land tax, which is never escaped, 
and 1s paid by the landlord who has no 
power to shift it. Above that is placed the 
tax on houses and personal property. The 
houses cannot escape, aud generally the tux 
can be shifted to the tenant. Personal prop- 
erty can largely escape, especially if held 
by rich people. But the poor man, like the 
farmer who cannot hide his cow or horse or 
plow, pays the ftulltax. The widow and or- 
phan are fully taxed. The next layer of the 
pyramid is the indirect revenue taxes for the 
support of the naiivnal government, and its 
apex is the s. called protective tax, the most 
jniguitcus, unequal and undemocratic one 
ever devised. {t is made on purpose to be 
shifted from the strong to the weak. It 
steals from lab. .r by allowing favored indi- 
viduals to levy upon their fellow citizens for 
selfish ends. It isdespotic and anti-repub. 
lican. It belongs to the dark ages and to 
the category of human slavery, for by it the 
fruits of freedom are despoiled. 

Naturally the single tax advocates are (ree 
traders. Tueir present objective point is 
the protective svstem. Their hands are full 
of the work that lies nearest, and their 
method intensely practical. They have not 
to wait till society is perfect and men saints 
before they can put their plans in operation. 
The outer work of protection must yield 
first, and whoever helps in storming it helps 
along the single tax. After its surrender 
come the revenue duties, aod our business 
will be to show the cost and evil of custom 
houses and the childishnoess of paying indi- 
rectly a larger tax thuv would be needed if 
levied direct. Tue non-producers who live 
by customs could be dismissed to find useful 
work and iessen the dangers of civil service. 
Then we are duwn to personal property and 
houses. The manifest difficulty and injustice 
of taxing the tirst would soon exempt it, and 
we should reach the goal of Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Atkinson—the tuxution of real estate 
alone, houses and land. 

With the field cleared to this point we 
could make apparent the wrongfuiness of 
taxing houses. Why should men who con- 
fer upon the community the boon of stores 
and dwellings be fined for it¢ That will not 
encourage them to build more and make rents 
cheaper, It will have a contrary effect. The 
wage earner will pay more of his scant earn- 
ings, tenement houses increase, and sepurate 
homes be harder to obtain. The only excuse 
that can be given fur taxing buildings is that 
they cannot rua away from the assessors. 
But the tax can make wealth runaway. At 
last we reach our ideal tax on the lund, 
Gradually the burden has bees adjusted. 
Yeur by year it bus been withdrawn from 
one thing alter another and concentrated 
upon the rest, until at last it settles 
upon the earib, where it belongs, and 
vanishes into the ground, Wealth, no 
longer discouraged and punished, increases 
marvelously, Exchange free and un- 
hampered, the equitable distribution of 
the product of man’s labor cheers und en. 
courages the worker. The open tleld for 
self-employment raises wages from the bot- 
tom and makes life easier and better, No 
cunning law permits one to take away the 
fruits of others’ industry and self-denial. 
The sacred right of property is respected be- 
cause it grows out of the right of aman to 
himself, No mete or bound is set to its ae- 
cumulation for the reason that there cannot 
be too mnuch wealth, and with no partial 
laws to divert its natural flow, it would set- 
tle where it should. Excepting the physi- 
cally incompetent, those who remain poor will 
deserve their condition, but it would bo seif- 
imposed by idleness or vice and susceptible 
of self-cure, But enforced idleness would be 
impossible. The land has a broad back and 
feelsno tax. However much is put upon it 
—und no more would be so placed than the 
community needed und would cheerfully 
pay-iteculd not be transferred tu labor, 
The tax which diminishes property cannot 
diminish Jang by aujuck. fustead of muking 
it bard to get, Juad would come tempting roca 
to use it, With the assured guarantee thet 
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they may gather their full product unmo- 
lested and unplundered, 

Only one condition must be exacted. 
Choose what spot you will, as much as your 
use requires, be it more or less, and pay for 
the privilege what itis worth to you and no 
more, gauged by what others will readily 
pay forit. Hesitate notto improve it. Heap 
up all possible produce from it, whether in 
grain or goods, in warehouse or in buildings, 
for other's use, No finger but your own shall 
ever subtract a penny fromit. You made it, 
and itis yours against the world. Not one 
extra cent will be levied upou you because of 
your improvements. If it should happen 
that, through increase of population and 
consequent rise in site value of the land you 
occupy, it shall be worth more for some dif- 
ferent purpose, no one can take it from you 
unless be remunerates you for your improve- 
ments; and plenty of land suitable to your 
occupation awaits you. Above all things, 
your tenure, as long as you pay rental, shall 
be us secure as any title of ownership now 
gives you, 

The basis of the scheme is justice. No one. 
rets an unfair advantage. If Jordan, Marsh 
& Co. desire to hold their favored corner, 
they ure at liberty to do so, by paying the 
single land tax for tbe privilege. Not one 
inthe community is wronged, for the reason 
that they pay tbe people for the advantage 
and no landlord gets it. In short the single 
tux is the assurance of freedom. The more 
vue studies it, the more he will be able to 
appreciate this eloquent and hopeful utterance 
of Henry George: 

“But if, while there is yet time, we turn to 
jrstice and obey her, if we trust liberty and 
follow her, the dangers that now threaten 
must disappear, the forces that now menace 
will turn to agencies of elevation. Think of 
the powers now wasted; of the infinite fields 
vf knowledge yet to be explored; of the pos- 
sibilities of which the wondrous inventions of 
this century give ua but a bint. With want 
destroyed; with greed changed to noble pas- 
siuns; with the fraternity that is born of 
equality teking the place of the jealously 
aud fear that array men against each other; 
with mental power loosed by conditions that 
give to the humblest comfort and leisure, and 
who shall measure the heights to which cur 
civilization may soar? Words fail the thought. 
It is the golden age of which poets have sung, 
and high-raised seers have told in metaphor. 
Iv is the glorious vision which has always 
haunted man with gleams of fitful splendor. 
It is what he saw whose cyes at Patmos were 
closed in trance. It is the culmination of 
Christianity~--the city of God on earth, wath 
its walls of jasper aud its putes of pear, It 
is the reiga of the Prince of Peace!” 





THK COMING PORT. 

* * * Yet such «a poet will come. The 
world is ripe for great events, and wronged 
peoples are becominey stirred by emotion aod 
iuspired by hope. The man will surely be 
found fit to sing freedom’s new sony to a 
people about tu realize the dream of «a new 
heaven and a new earth.~[(STANDARD, Des. 
21, 89. 

At the gate of the morning we wait him, 

At the dawn of a century new, 

When men shall arise and see visions 

And tyranny fade from the view; 

When the rags and the tatters we're wearing 

Are dotfed for new mantles that seem 
Habiliments lit for the anvels— 

He shall follow in wake of the Dream! 


To sing the new tune when our pulses 
Are still, and our hearts shall be dust; 
To give a new glory to girlhood, 
. To teach the strong mau to be just. 
To sing a new freedom for woman, 
To breag uv the rivers again 
OF Love, vhut the rock may be smitten 
That prisuns the sons of men. 


What a song-burst shall fallon our bearing? 
What strains of new rapture, like those 
hut came to the ears of men steering 
Through .1 sean seas, at the close 
Of the day, when the Greciun evening 
With the tlute of great Pun was shaken; 
On the day of the world’s new dawning 
A greater Pan shall awaken. 


And music that lives in freedom 
Shall burst her barriers—far 
Mounting and mounting in rapture, 
To grasp the most intinite bar, 
What a song! —likew lark’s ia the morning; 
What a hope!—for the day is bere; 
What a faith—long obscure in the night-time, 
Shines out superaaturaily clear! 
Jostru DANA MILLER, 


PLEASE ANSWER, MK. WANAMAKER( 
Uuston Globe, 

A Maori god imported for the Metropolitan 
museum of art in New York tas escaped 
paying a duty after a hard strugyvle Was 
dues Mr, Wanainulcer think of a poilley wien 
jetS in heathen idols free, but lays a heavy 
duty on christian bibles! 


IPS BECAUBE TT 1S RIGHT. 
Frou Lecture by Father Huntorgten, 

It is not sinply on account of the poor that 
Weare tu the for the single tas; i is aot 
suiply because of the wide-spread suffering, 
ibis wot becwuse it is silnply w@ Means of do- 
ing youd; but it is because yt is rig, 


EDUCATION IS THE THING, 
Kansas Ciyy bray. 
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18 
BALLOT REFORM. 


HOW THE BILL GOT THROUGH, 


THE REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MITTKE—FUTURE MOVEMENTS. 

The genernl committee of the Ballot re- 
form league met at the rooms of the Reform 
club on the evening of May 2, to hear the 
report of the committee to whom, ut the 
previous meeting, power hand been given to 
secure @& ballot reform bill based on the prin- 
ciples set forth at the head of this column. 

My. Horace EF. Deming made the report for 
the committee. It was listened to with the 
closest attention. When the general cotm- 
mittee met last, said he, the situation was 
very grave. The governor had vetoed the 
Saxton bili; but it was felt in Albany that 
public clamor was so strong for ballot re- 
torm of some kind that something must be 
done. Neither of the politicai parties wanted 
bahHot reform, but they both felt that some 
concession must be made. A new bill was 
being considered inthesenate; Assemblyman 
Acker had a bill in the house; several mem- 
bers of both houses had bills ia their pockets, 
ready to offer at the first opportunity. Under 
these circumstances there was great danger 
that some bad bill would be passed—some- 
thing that would set the cause of ballot re- 
form back for years. So your committee 
prepared a bill, which was amended at the 
suggestion of Professor Collin, the legal ad- 
viser of the governor, to meet his objections. 
Senator Saxton approved the bill, and said 
he would substitute it for bis bill which was 
then pending, and a guarantee came 
authoritatively from Governor Hill that 
if the bill passed he would sign it. 
So your committee felt that its labors were 
about ended. But the governor took an early 
opportunity to advertise the fact that he 
would sign this bill, even prominently refer- 
ring to itin a message about some little bill 
that had passed and which he vetoed be- 
cause of the other bill, which he said he 
would sign, His repeated asseverations as to 
his action on our bill seem to have scared the 
republican senators, who held a caucus and 
decided to oppose its passage, thereby letting 
the governor out of “the hole” into which 
they bad put him, and jumping into it them- 
selves. They reversed their insane action 
next day, and when the bill came up for 
final action it passed unanimously, although 
it was a hard dose to swallow. In the as- 
sembly the bill was fought for a while by 
two of the democratic members, who could 
not be whipped into line uutil after the gover- 
nor had used his influence. The chief oppo- 
nent was one Timothy Sullivan, from this 
city, and the other was one Michael J. Nolan 
from Albany, who it seems had been elected 

on the ballot reform issue. After these two 
men returned from a visit to the cxecutive 
mansion they withdrew their objections, and 
the bill passed unanimously again. The gov- 
ernor has signed it, as you know, and it is 
now law, despite the political machines, 
neither of whom wanted it. 

As passed, continued Mr. Deming, the bill 
is superior in many respects to the Sarton 
bill, while, in my opinion, it is inferior iu the 
ballot itself. Instead of voting on a blanket 
ballot, the voter will be handed, in separate 
slips, the ballot of each party. But the com. 
promise bi]] is an improvement over the 
Saxton bill in that no one but the voter is al- 
lowed in a booth when his ballot is being pre- 
pared, unless he is without arms, or a_ par- 
alytio, or blind. In conclusion, Mr, Deming 
congratulated the league on the work that 
had been done for bailot reform despite the 
politicians. 

The report was approved, and Julien T, 
Davies (representing the republican volun- 
teer association) moved a vote of thanks to 
the committee, and especially to its chair- 
man (Mr. Deming) for the brilliant work 
done by them in pushing the ballot reform 
. Measure to a success. Oliver Sumner Teall 

(also representing the republican volunteer 
association) seconded the motion, which, 
when put by Mr, Davies, was unanimously 
carried. 

Discussion arose as to what the league 
ought todo. Some of the members thought 
that as the league had fuifilled its mission, it 
ought to be dissolved, aud a motion was 
wade to that effect; but it was laid on the 
table vatil the next meeting, when the audit- 
ing committee will report on the accounts of 
the league. 

Informa) discussion developed the opiaion 
that the league should maintain its organiza- 
tion uotil the law had been put completely 
into effect—that is to say, until the public 
were sufficiently familiar with the provisions 
of the new Jaw to be able to vote under it 
without embarrassment. It would be neces- 
sary, also, to use the influence of the league 
at the next election to prevent any viola- 
tions of the new law by the political ma- 
chines, Furthermore, Mr. Deming stated 
that it would be necessary to have some 
such organization as the league in existence 
to test the constitutionality of the Australian 
- form of ballot. Ge said that a bill was now 
pending before the legisiature providing a 
way for testing that question iu the court of 
appeals, 

Mr. Lawrence Dunham, who has done 
-guoh effective work as secretary and treas- 
urer of the finance committees, tendered his 
resignation, because he would have to he 
away from the city until fall, His resigna- 
tion was received with regret, aud Mr. A. J, 
eers was elected to the vacancy, 
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The league then adjourned subject to the 
eallof the chair, At the close of the meet- 
jing Mr. Doming was warmly congratulated 
by the members of the league personally for 
the good work done by hit. 


HOW THE VOTING 1S DONE, 

Mr. Deming explained to the Reform club 
last Friday night the processes by which the 
voter will cast his ballot at the next election, 
under the new law. ; 

When Mr. Smith presents himself at his 
polling place, he explained, and announces 
himself ready to vote, the polling clerk galls 
out his name, and he may then be challenged 
if anybody so desires. If uot, the polling 
clerk marks opposite his name on the list a 
number which indicates how many have thus 
far voted. Thus, if Mr. Smith is the thirty- 
seventh man who has voted that day, he is 
No. 37. The polling clerk calls out this num- 
ber and the ballot clerk, to whom Mr. Smith 
next goes, writes that number on the stub 
which is attached to each of the several bal- 
lots which he gives to Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith 
is obliged to accept and subsequently account 
for all the ballots which are handed him. If 
there are six tickets in the field, Mr. Smith 
receives six ballots bearing the names of the 
respective candidates, and also one blank 
ballot, upon which are printed the names of 
the offices to be filled, but no names of can- 
didates. None of the baljlots given him are 
designated by any party title. He must pick 
out the ticket he wants oy the names thereon. 
Each detachable stub upon each ballot bears 
not only Mr. Smith’s number, 37, but the 
initials of the ballot clerk. The butlots them- 
selves, after the stubs have been torn off, 
can in no way be identified. 

Having received these official ballots, Mr. 
Smith is beyond the reach of any assistance 
in preparing his ballot or casting it. He 
goes forthwith into a booth at one side of the 
room. This booth is three feet square, and 
it has walls at least six feet high on three 
sides, while the door, which swings outward, 
reaches to within two feet of the floor. 
When Mr. Smith is iuside nothing of him is 
visible except his legs from the knees down, 
unless he happens to be a very tail man, 

Once inside he must remain there at least 
three minutes. The law compels himto make 
of himself a prisoner for that length of time. 
He may stay ten minutes if he likes, but not 
longer if others are waiting to use the booths, 
During his retirement, if he wishes to paste, 
he pastes; if he wishes to write, he writes. 
There is a small sbelf in the booth and a lead 
peucil. If he spoils his ballot in preparation, 
he can come out and surrender the entire set 
and get a new one. He cau have four sets 
in aliif he needs them, but that is the legal 
limit. 

When his baliot is prepared to his satis- 
faction he is required to fold it so that its 
contents are invisible. Then he must fold 
all the other ballots which he doesn’t want 
in the same way. He must be careful about 
this, for if he should disclose on coming out 
of the booth what ticket he intended to cast 
he would forfeit bis vote as the penalty. All 
the offices to be filled at that election are in- 
cluded on one ballot, national, state, local 
and all, so that there is only one ballot to 
cast in any event. 

When he comes out of the booth with the 
various ballots in his hands, he goes to the 
inspector, His name is again culled out, and 
there is another opportunity for challeuge 
before the ballot is cast. The iuspector also 
calls the number on the stubs of the ballots 
which Mr. Smith holds, and if the number is 
not the same as the one opposite Mr. Sinith’s 
name, No. 37 in this case, then Mr. Smith 
goes to jail. The stubs are torn off of all the 
ballots and are preserved by the election 
officers. Mr. Smith puts the ballot he desires 
to vote into the ballot box and the ballots he 
doesn’t want into another big box 

When the polls are closed the stubs and the 
unused bailots must all be accounted for 
by the election officers. Otherwise some- 
body goes to jail. Pasters ulways count 
wherever they uppeur on uw ticket. The size, 
type, paper, ctc., to be used in muking pasters 
are prescribed by luw. The illiterate voter 
may come to the polls with his entire ticket 
printed asa paster with a gummed back in 
his pocket. Wheu he gets into the booth he 
can paste this ticket on any one of the 
official ballots given him, fold it properly, 
aud it will be counted as he intends to have 
it. 








WHY DO WE TAX INDUSTRY. 
Bloomington, El, Leader, 

We tax dogs for no other purpose in the 
wor'd except to discourage the raising of 
them. Why deo we tax buildings, manu- 
factories and industries? Is it to discour- 
age the buildiug of houses, the building of 
manufuctories, und the development of our 
industries? 
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WE ARE A GREAT PEOPLE, 
Boston Globe, 

“Ton cents a pound or a duty of abont 935 
on that small bale,” said a slick custom 
house offleer to the inquirer on Commercial 
wharf, us a workingman roiled a package 
of Australian wool upon a truck. “And it 
will never see my puor back, begorra!” said 
the latter, 
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THAT'S IT, 
kh. @. Mitia, 


Protection, boiled down, means more work 
and lesa result; and carried out to its con: 
clusion it means all work oad no result, 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE SINGLE TAX IN MINNEAPOLIS, 
To the Editor of The Standerd—Sne: In your 

issue of April 16 Mr. George White of Brook- 

lyn, N, Y., asks me sotne questions, which I 

must ask pardon for not answering sooner, 

Mr. White’s supposition is true that the 
separate valuation of land and buildings re- 
sults here in substantial equality of assess- 
ment on lots of equal value. Not only that, 
but unplatted lands in the midst of platted 
lots are assessed as if they were platted, the 
assessor estimating how many lots could be 
made of the unplatted tract and assessing 
them the same as other equally desirable 
lots. 

In answer to Mr. White’s second question I 
would reply in the aflirmative also. The 
system of special assessment for local im- 
provement has been in force here for a con- 
siderable number of years. If Lum correctly 
informed the adoption of the policy was 
largely due to the efforts of Hon. C. A, Pills- 
bury when a meinber of the state senate. 
Mr. Pillsbury tells me that, at first, these 
assessments were made against the value of 
the lands and improvements, but that he 
secured the change to the present method of 
assessing against the land alone. 

Such assessments in Mivuneapolis apply to 
the opening and widening of streets, laying 
of sidewaiks, paving, curb and gutter, sewers 
and water mains, street sprinkling, land for 
park and boulevard purposes, and in some 
instances it has been applicd to the grading 
and improving of boulevards. In the case of 
sewers and water mains only a part of the 
cost is met by special assessment, the re- 
mainder being raised by general taxation. 
Our street grading and crossings are done 
wholly by ward funds raised by general tax- 
ation, and we have a most disgraceful re- 
sult. Thealdermen are under the constant 
temptation to use the ward fund to grade 
about their own property or that of their 
political friends, and none of the work is 
well done. 

Our neighboring city of St. Paul does ail 
her grading and crossing work by special 
assessment, and she has the finest streets of 
any city of my acquaintance; besides she has 
removed a very great temptation from the 
path of her aldermen. 

It is the rapidly growing sentiment that 
the special assessment policy must be ex- 
tended iu Minneapolis so as to cover the en- 
tire work of making and maintaining the 
streets of the city. ‘I am enough of a single 
taxer to see the wisdom of such a course,” 
is a common remark here, and there is no 
doubt that the next session of the legislature 
will be asked to give us the authority to 
make the change. 

Ihave long regarded the special assess- 
ment plan for local improvements as one of 
the strongest levers that single tax men 
could work with, and I can assure the breth- 
ren that they will make no mistake if they 
use it. 

The single tax cause has a most forcible 
gripon the people of this city. Very few 
can be found now to denounce the single 
tax. Instead of opposing, they explain tnat 
they are not yet sufficiently posted to war- 
rant the expression of an opiuion. The phrase, 

‘the single tax,” is used as a catch word for 
advertisements. Ihave seen several such, 
and people look upon and speak of the sin- 
gle tux as quite the proper thing. 

Minneapolis. C. J. BUELL. 


“PA” CHASE ON FREE RUM. 

To the Editor of Tne Standard—Sin: I 
was born in the state of Vermont in the year 
1820. When I was seven years old the “tem- 
perance movement” was inaugurated. My 
father was a physician, and immediately en. 
listed in preacbing temperance. He signed 
the “pledge.” So did I. All the “stores” 
sold “ardent spirits’—New England rum, 25 
cents per gallon; French brandy, 81.50 per 
gallon; wives, from 50 cents to 81 per gallon. 
The rum jug went to “the store” as often as 
the molasses jug. ‘‘Rum” was free to sell 
and buy everywhere, without license, uatil 
after 1810. I worked hard for temperance. 
Were “half of the people drunkards!” No! 
Were one-quarter of the people drunkards? 
No! Were one-hundredth part of the people 
drunkards? No! 

There were about 2,500 people in our town, 
There are four men who get drunk pret- 
ty oftepv, One was a rich farmer; one was 
a ‘‘weill-to-do” farmer; one was “a lazy good- 
for-nothing;” one was a day laborer. The 
temperance workers preached “temperance” 
about five years and then preached total ab- 
atinence. At firat wines and cider were not 
included in the pledge. After 1885 they 
were. The “cause” grew wonderfully, 


preached froma bygienio and mora) stand. 
point. Soon after 1843 the state enacted 
probibition laws. The workers had latterly 
been looking forward to that as the perfect 
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consummation of our labors. We expected 
everything from it, All moral suasion ceased, 
Coercion took its place. It had proved a 
failure up to the time that I removed to the 
west, in 1857. "Pa CHAK,” 

St. Louis, Mo. 

NOT A NATIONALIST, 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sm: A 
letter published in Tae STARDAND of April 
23,written by one Warren Wasson, which 
refers to me as a “nationalist” is with- 
out foundation in fact) and does me an in- 
justice. I am not now, nor never bave at 
any time been, socialist or nationalist; but 
on the contrary aman absolute free trader 
and single tax man, unlimited, from the 
crown of my head to the soles of my feet, 
and have been one since reading “Progress 
and Poverty” in 1885. That I recently re- 
signed from the Kansas City single tax club 
istrue. My reasons for doing so were because 
the ciub was being prostituted to selfish pur- 
poses for personal ends, and because of the 
grossly immoral conduct of certain members, 
Trusting, that in justice to me, you will pub- 
lish this, Iam, yours for the single tax, 

J.C. WItLraMs. 
26, 1890. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 
ONE WAY TO DO WORK. 

To the Editor of The Standard—Str: The 
evidence daily multiplying of the rapid 
spread of a public desire to know more of 
the single tax doctrines, and how involun- 
tary poverty may be abolished by the doing 
of justice, is most gratifying to every lover 
of humanity. And the new and original 
methods resorted to with so much success, 
by both individuals and associated workers, 
to catch public attention, show not only the 
earnestuess, but the hard, practical common 
sense of single tax people, who not only 
knew what they want but, for the most part, 
just how to get it. 

Above every recent effort to spread a 
knowledge of our aims, the programme of 
the Memphis single tax association, as de- 
tailed by R.G. Brown, in Tae STANDARD of 
the 5th inst., seems to proinise the most grat- 
ifying and rapid results. To reach the farm- 
ers and village readers of the country news- 
papers by two columns each week of judi- 
ciously edited single tax literature, presented 
in the “patent inside” which most country 
weeklies make use of, must result in more 
rapid progress than the most sanguine of us 
have dared bhepe. We will be able in a short 
tine—indeed, the first steps are already be- 
ing reported in several localities-——to bring the 
democratic party to take the same advanced 
position with reference tothe single tax that 
the liberal parties of Great Britain and New 
South Wales have already assuined. | 

The Mascoutah Herald promptly accepted 
the offer of two columns weekly of single 
tax matter, which the Memphis association 
made, because the editor clearly sees the 
cal’s profile, if not allof its shading. But 
many editors no doubt paid no attention to 
the offer made them, because public senti- 
ment in their localities has not yet grown to 
demand it. Cannot our individual friends 
everywhere seize the opportunity and re- 
quest their local papers to accept the olfer 
made them. In this way widely scattered 
individuals can do a work out of all propor- 
tion to the paucity of their numbers. When 
the farmers’ organizations see the light as 
the Knights of Labor have done, the demo- 
cratic party will not be less radical than 
they. But, as Mr. Gladstone says, “it is the 
office of a politician to follow, not to lead, 
public sentiment.” The public sentiment bas 
ben formed, the politicians will be falling 
over each other in their rush to keep up with 
the procession. Boyp ConrMIcK,. 

Mascoutah, IIL, March 8. 


“EMANCIPATION.” 

To the Editor of The Standard—Sm: Shortly 
after the close of the late “unpleasantness” 
(during which the slave owners were eman- 
cipated, or relieved of their obligations to 
provide for their employes in sickness or 
slack times), Ihada long talk with a man 
who had been asluve. He spoke to this ef- 
fect: 


I was raised in Norf Carlina. When de 
war fust broke out I was a slave—so dey 
called me. Dey say I am free vow, but it 
‘pears to me ise on’y free to starve to def, 
or to work mighty sight harder'a I did afoa. 
Isc got nullin better; no more holidays; no 
more nuitin what's good. When I was 
slave J was boun’ to one masser, an’ he was 
buun’ to tend to me all his life. Now Jse fiee 
to leave a masser, and to starve to def, 1 
was free to do that afoa!l It ‘pears to ma 
Ise wuss off'p | was afon. All de lan’ is took 
up, an’ I bas no place to cultivate cept I 
does it for a lan'iord; den Ise his slave, 
wusser’n ever, cos I mus’ work jes as hard as 
Tdid afna, an’ he don’t give me as good 
clothes nor victuals, nor aufiia as good as | 
use to git; an’ when Jae old, or took sick, be 
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gives me nuffin at all. Ho says, “Clar off'n my 
lan’, youdam nigger.” 

Dey suys dis yer is de lan’ ob de free, but I 
sees no place to be free in. Ise got no right 
to be on tho Inn’ at all, cos dis yer globe's all 
bought up. Dem as works mus’ be slaves, so 
Jong as dey can’t work for themselves, Ise 
free to be up in de air, or in de middle ob de 
ocean, but Ise not free on land, ’ceptto starve 
to def. Dis yer globe is all bought up by de 
Indies and genelmen. I wonder if dey will 
be lan’lords when dey gits to hebben. I 
reckon dey’l own hebben, jest as dey does 
dis yer earf. [t ’pears to me dat de free- 
dom dey talks ‘bout is all foolishness. Pus- 
sons can’t lib widout some place to libin! It 
pears to me dut God don’t charge no rent 
for dis yer eurf, an’ dat he didn’t sell it to 
nobody. Dere’s ben some mean stealin’, 

Said 1,"‘Do you ever wish you wereaslave 
again?” “Yer, sab,” hereplied. ‘Sse wished 
dat-mo'n a bun’erd times.” And I think the 
“emancipated slave” supplied a text for a 
good sermon. WM. HARRISON RILEY. | 

Townsend Center, Mass. 





PERSONAL. 


H. W. Mackionon, who went to Oregon 
some Six months ago, has gone into the wilds 
of the state of Washington and become a 
newspaper man. He is the associate editor 
of the Anacortes Progress, of Skagit county. 


8. R. Shaw of Eastport, Me., has, in the 
Lewiston Daily Advocate of three late is- 
sues, three articles on “The single tax asa 
mora) issue,” which he has dedicated to the 
editor of the Lewiston Journal. It appears 
that the editor of that paper thought he could 
suppress a single tax man merely by refusing 
to print his letters. By this time he has 
found out his mistake. The publication of 
these letters by the Advocate has given Mr. 
Shaw an opportunity to present to the peo- 
ple of Maine the single tax idea in its full- 
ness, and the Advocate advises all its read- 
ers to peruse them carefully. Mr. Shaw is 
to be congratulated on having secured so 
good a forum from which to explain the single 
tax, and the single tax is fortunate in having 
so able an advocate. 

Joseph Dana Miller of Jersey City has a 
letter in the May issue of the Railroad Train- 
men’s Journal thanking it for the rebuke it 
administered to Professor Swing for his 
brutal statement that if workingmen had 
more leisure they would spend the time in 
drinking. And then Mr, Miller gives some 
views un the single tax, which he hopes will 
remove some doubts which at present exist 
in the editorial mind. 


Stanley S. Palmer, a well-known single tax 
man of Seneca Falls, is a patient at the New 
York hospital, where he is being treated for 
& kuee trouble. 
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RECRUIT SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS FOR 
“THE STANDARD.” 


For the convenience of persons wishing to 
send TSE STANDARD on trial to their friends, 
we have prepared recruit subscription books. 
They are handsomely bound in heavy alligator 
paper, and sold at prices regulated by the 
number of blanks in each book. 

These blanks are each an order on THE 
STANDARD to send the paper for four weels 
to the person designated, and they save all 
trouble of remittance as they are paid for in 
advance. As soon as one of the blanks 
reaches our business office a postal card is 
seut.to the person designated, informing him 
that at the request of the sender THE STAND- 
ARD will be sent to him for four weeks, be- 
ginning with the next issue, and that in case 
he does not wish to continue it it will be 
stopped atthe endof that time. This attracts 
more attention to it than is given toa sample 
copy sent out directly from the office. 

Every active worker for tbe single tay 
should have in his pocket a recruit subscrip 
tion book, in order that he may be able ty 
tear out the blanks and order the paper sen 
to anyone with whom he has been having ay 
argument on the subject. If our friends wil| 
use the stubs in the books and keep a record 
of those to whom they orderthe paper sent 
they will be able to follow the matter up and 
probably make converts. The}price of the 
books is as follows: 

Five subscriptions . . . . . « « . St 06 
Twelve subscriptions . . . . « « « 28 
Thirty-five subscriptions * e 8 * * § Ga 
Tas STANDARD, 
No. 12 Union square, New York city. 
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WHERE'S THE ASSESSOR? 
Bloomington, él, Leader, 

Ice is going to be scarce this summer and a 
few concerns will venture to manufacture an 
artificialarticle. We must encourage” them 
by putting a tax on their buildings and ma- 
chinery, Let's get after thematonce. Where's 
the auseasor! nek 

Mr. H. H. Green is building a $10,000 honse 
around on Grove street and employing a lot 
of Jabor, and by and by he will be shopping 
for a Jotof fine furniture to putinit. Where's 
the assessor? Mr. Green must not be allowed 
to snonpe. ; 

Mr. Thornton Snell is building a $25,000 
house. Where's the assessor! Poke bim up 
and see that he gets Mr, Snell on the list, 

Where~-oh! where is the asscasor! 








THE FREE TRADE FIGHT. 
DEBATING THE MEKINLEY BILL. 
The debate on the tariff bill began in the 
house of representatives Jastp Wednesday, 
May 7 Mr. McKinley opened with a two 
hour speech in favor of the bill, and Mr. 
Mills followed in opposition, in which the pol- 
icy of the two parties on the bill was stated. 
All the amendments offered from the demo- 
cratic side have been defeated. The suppo- 
sition at this writing is that the bill will pass, 
and will go into effect within thirty days. 


READ GORDON ON THE TARIFF. 





IN ITS RELATIONS TO MANUFACTURED FOOD 
PRODUCTA. 

There was a fair attendance at the tariff 
reform class last Friday evening, May 9, at 
Cooper union, Room 24. Mr. Ellery Ander- 
son, chairman of the tariff reform committee 
of the Reform club, in opening the meeting 
made a few remarks on the McKinley bill, 
which was discussed. last week before con- 
gress—calling the attention of the class to 
the warnings heretofore given about the spe- 
cious arguments that would be used by the 
protectionists to make a case for their side. 
He then introduced Mr. Read Gordon, who 
spoke on*'The tariff in its relation to manu- 
factured food products.” 

The original idea of a tax, said Mr. Gor- 
don, was a rate or portion which direct pro- 
ducers in society paid to indirect producers 
for co-ordinating and superintending produc- 
tion, or for protecting them in their industry 
from the predatorily inclined, thus increas- 
ing the npportunities of the workers to cre- 
ate much greater wealth than would have 
been possible otherwise. In this sense a tax 
is not a task, but a facility to production. 
Such a tax, if it could be equitably levied 
and collected upon worth, would not be 
a hardship, and such was originally the idea 
of atax for communal wants. But a tariff 
is a tax laid upon consumption alone, and 
lacks the ability of man to place it so as to 
be equitably diffused in proportion to worth, 
and must in itself develop protective features 
in regard to certain vocations. It is con- 
ceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity, 
inasmuch as it directly and intentionally re- 
stricts consumption, in the interest of a class, 
and, through limiting production, interferes 
in theory and practice with the inherent 
right of men to freely exchange their prod- 
ucts, and lowers wages (in the economic 
sense), by curtailing the power of individuals 
to consume the products of their own toil, 
even. 

American manufacturers of food products 
have been for years the victims of a system 
of compromise between weak-kneed tariff 
reform and high protection that have filled 
their days with unrequited Jabor and their 
souls with anguish. Their products are of 
such infinite variety that it would be more 
than useless to attempt an enumeration of 
more than afew classes, such as cereals, 
fruits, vegetables, fish, poultry, meats, 
game, etc., all more or less simple of com- 
pound. The necessity of properly intro- 
ducing them to the consumer inthe forms 
desirable requires the admixture often of 
ingredients subject te heavy tariff or in- 
ternal revenue taxation, as well as the em- 
ployment of coverings for handling and 
transportation, subject to the same system 
of taxation. Notable among the ingredients 
are sugars, Salt, oils, spices, wine, alcohol, 
foreign fruit not grown in this country, and 
flavoring extracts. Among the packages for 
transportation ure glass, stoneware, earth- 
enware, wood, pap2r, clotb, metals, twine. 
The basic articles of manufacture are, in the 
great majority of instances, of American 
production, and under f:vorable conditions 
can be unlimitedly increased. They are 
our great staples; but the increased product 
will not be attained by taxing our consum- 
ers for the sugar, salt, spices, oils, etc., to 
be compounded with them, as well as the 
glass, tin, wood, paper, cte., weed to en- 
velope them, and then admitting the same 
compound products from other countries at 
a tariff rate so low that foreigners can sell 
under Americans on their own market. 
This may be an argument for a protective 
tariff. So beit, then, Let it come; but let 
it be logically protective—that is to say, 
prohibitory. Then, as business men, inter- 
ested only in the present and self, we will at 
least have our home market to ourselves. 
But what about the people at large who de- 
sire to gratify themselves by consuming 
these goods? Will they be induced to do so 
more extensively? If a fair competition can 
be maintained among manufacturers, and 
the foreign items of admixture which cannot 
be produced here are entered free, they can 
do both, ‘provided the commodity is one 
which can, per se, be produced more cheaply 
here; otherwise uot. Then why the pro- 
tective tariff? 

If the fabrication be one which could be 
more cheaply produced in foreign lands, 
does not the consumer pay the Arierican 
manufacturer or his employes the full differ- 
ence between the cost at the gates and the 
cost inside the wall: And if not, why not? 
“Because he gets & home market jor bis own 
domestic product,” is the protection answer, 
But wherewithal shall he pay the increased 
price for the manufactured article enhanced 
by the tariff? Naturally, with bis owa prod- 
ucts in exchange. Up again bobs the pro- 
tectionist, who says: ‘True; but the greater 
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demand from better paid manufacturing em- 
ployes who are drawn from less profitable 
industries will equalize things once more, 
and your price will advance.” If this be 
true cut bone? “Why, don’t you see, man, 
you don’t exchanye with foreign countries, 
and hence your money remuios home in cir- 
culation.” True,” says the free trader, 
who knows the true function of money in 
facilitating exchange; ‘what is your money 
to-dayi—a metal or metals, the product of 
your own mines and industry; & commodity 
itself, which finds its way around under the 
unfailipng Jaw of supply and demand, as 
auy other exchangeable—wheat, whisky or 
leather. You area precious metal produc- 
ing country, Youcan get it more cheaply 
from the earth than any European nation. 
They need their exchanges to be facilitated 
as muchas we do. They don't send us any- 
thing, and cannot get our precious metals. 
What is the consequence? A glut here, a 
scarcity there, unless they supply their wants 
from some other nation, to our detriment.” 
Put on your thinking cap, Mr. Protectionist 
What does this indicate? As surely as water 
rises to its fountain source when relieved of 
pressure, and as surely as it approaches it in 
direct proportion to decrease of pressure, so 
will the equalization between the extremes 
proceed. Precious metals plenty here, nat- 
urally cheap, takes a great deal of them to 
get few goods in exchange; scarce there, 
naturally high, a very little purchases large 
amounts in exchange. 

I want to live long evough to see real 
genuine free trade. I cannot but feel that 
there is an immense measure of tariff reform 
possible, which will clear the field of rubbish 
and let in the light to men’s minds. If con- 
gress will give us free sugars, salt, pepper, 
mustard, vineyar, spices, alcohol, wines, 
brandies, glasswares, iron and its deriva- 
tives, tin and its derivatives, metals, wood 
and its products, stoneware, earthenware, 
paper and twine, I will assert that the fruit, 
vegetable, fish, flesh and cereal packing 
companies of this country will treble their 
productions in five years at a decreased cost 
to the consumer, and increased wages to 
the employes; we will compete with Great 
Britain to her disadvantage, and on her 
own soil, tou large and constantly increas- 
ing extent; that the expansion of these in- 
dustries will bring into use large idle tracts 
of land in neighborhoods of great cities, 
where labor, transportation, exchange, etc., 
arethe most easily obtained and effective; 
that the abandoned New Eagland farms will 
again be reinvested with their former values; 
and from where the wheat and rve may have 
gone forever, the pear, quince, raspberry, 
strawberry, currant, blackberry aud blue- 
berry become the profitable,substitutes. 

In every nation of the world England finds 
her market for her food products, interfered 
with only by usin inverse proportion to the 
amount of imported admixture of compounds 
or of envelopes, thanks to our tariif, 

It seems to me, the whole theory of our 
national system of taxation has been to 
demonstrate the possibilitv of making “a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” while the re- 
sult of the process has been that the few 
have the silk purses, more have sow’s eurs, 
while the many, being deprived of their 
birthright, the right to freely exchange the 
products of their labors, have need for 
neither, and are somewhat in the condition 
of the Irishman who was solicited by a trunk 
vender to buy a trunk. ‘What for?’ says 
Paddy. “To put your clothes in,” says the 
vender. “Shame on you for a daciut man, 
sir; would you have me go naked? 

Alter his address Mr. Gordon answered 
several questions, and Mr, Croasdale closed 
the meeting. 

This coming Friday evening, May 16, Walter 
Page will address the class on ‘'The farmer 
aud the tariff.” 


PROTECTIONIST, TO A CERTAIN EX- 
TENT. 

The New York Tribune of May 9 prints an 
article four columns long, copied from the 
United States Tobacco Journal, addressed to 
congress, warning that body against increas- 
ing the duty on cigar wrapper leaf tobacco, 
on the ground that it will destroy the indus- 
try of cigar making in this country. Strange! 


NOT BO SOLID, AFTER ALL. 

The political committee of the Union 
league club had prepared a resolution in- 
dorsing the McKinley bill, and a meeting of 
the club was called for last Thursday even- 
ing to approve the resolution; but a strong 
opposition among the members made itself 
manifest, so strong that the committee did 
not present their resolution, 


—. 
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CLEVELAND'S LETTER TO FARMERS. 

Steubenville, Ohio.—J. A. Hill, correspond- 
ing secretary of Oak Grove lodge, No, 22, 
Farmers’ alliance, lately wrote to ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, inciosing a cupy of the 
declaration of the purposes of the alliance 
and asking for Mr. Cleveland's views there- 
on, Mr. Cleveland replied as follows: 

I see nothing in this declaration that can- 
not be fully indorsed by any man who loves 
his country, who believes that the object of 
our government should be the freedom, pros- 
perity and happiness of all our people, and 
who believes that justice und fairness to all 
are necessary conditions to its useful ad- 
ministration, Jt hus always seemed to ime 
that the farmers of the country were vspeci- 
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ally interested in an equitable adjustment of 
our tari? system. en 

The indifference they have shown to that 
question and the ease with which they have 
been Jed away from a sober consideration of 
their needs and their rights as related to this 
subject have excited my surprise, 

Struggle as they muy, our farmers must 
continue to be purchasers and consumers of 
numberless things enhanced in cost by tariff 
regulations. Burely they have the right to 
say that this cost shall not bo increased for 
the purpose of collecting unnecessary reve- 
nue or to give undue advautage to domestic 
manufacturers. The plea that our infant in- 
dustries need the protection which thus im- 
poverishes the farmer and consumer is, in 
view of our natural advantages and the 
skill and ingenuity of our people, a hollow 
pretext. 

Struggle as they may, our farmers cannot 
escape the conditions which fix the price of 
what they produce and sell according to the 
rates which prevail in foreign markets, 
flooded with the competition of countries 
cujoying freer exchange of trade than we. 
The plausible presentation of the blessings 
of ahome market) should not deceive our 
depressed and impoverished uagriculturists, 
There is no home market for them which 
dves not take its instructions from the sea- 
board; and the seaboard transmits the word 
of the foreign markets. 

Because my conviction that there should 
be a modification of our tariff laws arose 
principally fromanu appreciation of the wants 
of the vast army of consumers, comprising 


our farmers, our artisans and our working-— 


men, and because their conditior has led me 
to protest against the present imposition, I 
am especially glad to see these sections of 
my fellow countrymen arousing themselves 
to the importance of tariff reform. 


THE COW AND HER HOME MARKET. 

THE STANDARD is not in the habit of giving 
merchants free advertisement, but it pro- 
poses to doso now, and the recipient of its 
favor is Mr. Sterling Elliott, who manufac- 
tures hickory bicyle wheels at Newton, Mass. 
Whether hickory wheels are better than 
steel wheels, we cannot say, but Mr. Elliott 
evidently believes so, and he is not afraid of 
competition, come whence it may. In answer 
to questions put to him as to the effect of the 
tariff on bicyles, he says: 


During early life we were permitted to as- 
sociate, more or less, with cattle (this may 
account for many things about which our 
friends have wondered). Among our former 
companions was & cow, whose offspring had 
at a tender age been taken from her to be 
made into turtle soup. Her maternal instinct 
was strong, andin her grief she wandered 
fur into the woods and thus ber owner was 
unable to perform the functions formerly at- 
tended to by the calf. Findin herself in 
need of relief, having a long neck and a_ be- 
lief in patronizing home industries, she was 
able to take frow her own udder the milk 
that was “seeking an outlet.” Induiged in 
at first as a necessity (a sort of “war meas- 
ure,” as it were), the habit grew upon her 
until she came to consider it quite the proper 
thing and declined other forms of nourish- 
meut. Our employer attempted in various 
ways to nake ubvious her error. “It is true,” 
suid he, “she is getting fourteen quarts of 
good rich milk every day, but she doesn't 
consider where it comes from.” She was 
still unwilling to swap her own product 
so as to get more nourishing fod 
which could be produced by others at 
aw profit, and insisted on keeping out “foreiga 
competition,” determined to supply herself 
with sustenance at whatever cost. Well, the 
cow couldn't see it otherwise, but’ her owner 
did, nnd when her body got so much poorer 
that her head found nothing from which to 
get fatter, he put her in w straight jacket, 
and when she got to eating the right sort: of 
Cheaper food she produced milk enough when 
sold in the open market to more than twice 
pay for it. Aud the people who raised the 
hay and grain made a profit’ so that they 
could afford to buy the milk. They vell us 
that if English made bicycles were adnitted 
duty free into this country, it would drive 
out of busivess the American makers. We 
deny this, but let that pass and suppose that 
American makers could not compete. What 
of it? Is the one man who makes wheels of 
nore Consequence than the ninety and nine 
who want to buy! We wot not, as Coleridge 
would say. Personully we are young and 
green and may be “away off” on these things, 
but we don’t want to be protected, even from 
the Jeers of those who don't know the virtues 
of Hickory Wheels. When we can't hold our 
OWD, provisions are made for us to be sup- 
ported at the public expense, but we want it 
called by its right name, and then the public 
know what they are paying for. 





THEN THE TARIFF JS A TAX, 
Boaton Globe, 

Chairman Mckinley, in his opening speech 
defending his vurif! bill, laid great stress upon 
the fact that the bill provides for refunding 
all but one per cent of the dutv on those raw 
materials which, after manufactured into a 
finished product, are exported. This, be said, 
compere disposes of the argument that if 
the manufacturers only had {ree raw muteri- 
als they could compete in the markets of the 
world, 

Could there be a more innocent admission 
that the tariff is a tax upon the American cun 
sumer? 

The taxes paid upon articles to be exported 
are to be refunded, but the taxes paid upoa 
goods intended for bome cousumption are 
not. That is to say, the foreigner will get 
American goods cheap and untaxed, but the 
American citizen wust pay dear for the same 
goods, ; 

Mr, McKinley could hardly have said more 
plainly that the tari? is a tax. 

CRUEL, BUT TRUK, 
Bt, Louls Post Dispatch, 

Dang belongs to a class of alleged demn- 
cruts who could greatly strengthen the party 
by leaving it. 
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SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


BINGLE TAX PLATFORM. 

The single tax contemplates the abolition 
of all taxes upon labor or the products of 
labor—that is to say, the abolition of all 
taxes save one tax levied ou the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements. 

Since in all our states we now levy some 
tax on the value of land, the single tax can 
be instituted by the simple and easy way of 
abolishing, one after another, all other taxes 
now levied, and commensurately increasing 
the x tuon land values, until we draw upon 
that one source for all expenses of govern- 
ment; the revenue being divided between 
local governments, state governments and 
the general government, as the revenue from 
direct taxes is now divided between the lo- 
cal and state governments, or a direct as- 
sessment being made by tke general govern- 
ment upon the states and paid by them from 
revenues collected in this manuer. 

The single tax is not ataxon land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land 
and become a tax on labor. 

It is a tax, not on land, bnt on the value of 
land. Thus it would not fall on all land, but 
only on valuable land, and on that not in 
proportion to the use made of it, but in pro- 

portion to its value—the premium which the 
user of land must pay to the owner, either 
in purchase money or in rent, for permission 
to use valuable land. It would thus be a 
tax, not on the use or improvement of Jand, 
but on the ownership of land, taking what 
would otherwise po to the owner as owner, 
and not as user, 

In assessments under the single tax all 
values created oy individual use or improve- 
ment would be excluded, and the only value 
taken into ccensideration would be the value 
attaching to the bare land by reason of 
neighborhood, etc. Thus the farmer would 
have no more taxes to pay than the speculator 
who held a similar piece of land idle, and the 
man who onacity lot erected a valuable 
building would be taxed no more than the 
mun who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon 
men to contribute to the public revenues not 
in proportion to what they produce or ac- 
cumulate, but in proportion to the value of 
the aatural opportunities they hold. It would 
compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land idle as for putting it to its fullest use. 





The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the 
agricultural districts where land has little or 
no value irrespective of improvements, and 
put it on towns and cities where bare land 


rises to a value of millions of dollars per acre. - 


2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes 
and a horde of taxgatherers, simplify gov- 
ernment and greatly reduce its cost. 

8. Do away with the fraud, corruption 
and gross inequality inseparable from our 
present methods of taxation, which allow the 
rich to escape while they grind the poor. 
Land cannot be hid or carried off, and its 
value can be ascertained with greater ease 
and certainty than any other. 


4. Give us with all the world as perfect 
freedom of trade as now exists between the 
states of our Union, thus enabling our people 
to share through free exchanges in all the ad- 
vantages which nature has given to other 
countries, or which the peculiar skill of other 
peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy the trusts, monopolies, and corrup- 
tions which are the outgrowths of the tariff. 
it would do away with the fines and penal- 
ties now Jevied on any one who improves a 
farm, erects a house, builds a machine, or in 
any way adds to the general stock of wealth. 
It would leave every one free to apply labor 
or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave 
to each the full product of his exertion. 

5 It would, on the other hand, by taking 
for public uses that value which attaches to 
land by reason of the growth and improve- 
ment of the community, make the holding of 
land unprofitable to the mere owner and 
profitable only to the user. It would thus 
make it impossible for speculators and mo- 
nopolists to hold natural opportunities un- 
used or only half used, and would throw 
open to labor the illimitable field of employ 
ment which the earth offers to man. It 
would thus solve the labor problem, do away 
with involuntary poverty, raise wages in 
all occupations to the full earnings of labor, 
make overproduction impossible until al) 
human wants are satisfied, render labor sav- 
ing inventions a blessing to all, and cause 

‘ guch an enormous production and such an 
equitable distribution of wealth as would 
give to all comfort, leisure and participation 
iu the advantages of an advancing civiliza- 
tion, 

The ethical principles on which the single 
tax is bused are: 

1, Bach inan is entitled to all that his la- 
for produces. Therefore no tax should be 
levied on the products of Jabor. 

2 All men are equally entitled to what 
God bas created and to what is gained by 
the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are apart. There- 
fore, uo one should be permitted to hold 
natural opportunities without a fair return to 
all for any special privilege thus asecorded 
to him, and that value which the growthand 
improvement of the community attaches to 
Jand should be taken for the uae Of the oom 


¥ 
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NOTES TAKEN DURING A DAY’S RAM- 













THE STANDARD. 








BLE, 
Savannah, Ga.—-On May 1 took a trip to 


Sackville, about three miles from town. 
Took Belt line road through town. 
the route I could 
and houses going to decay, because if they 
paint or improve they will be fined for it by 
the tax assessor. 
city there is vacant land enough to house a 
hundred thousand people. 
Saw signs of lots for sale at $25 cash and 
25 until paid for. Walked a mile on city and 
suburban railway to Thomas station. Fuund 
sign to Sackville. 
look at a lot that I bought, 
Sack drove up, and in our conversation found 
that he was a very good single tax man. 


All along 
see unpainted houses 


On the outskirts of the 


Got off cars. 


Walked down the road to 
While there Mr. 


Mr. Sack has another tract of land outside 


of the piece that he has cut up in lots, which 
the land pirates wanted him to sell to them. 
[ got in his wagon and rode to town with him. 
We passed a large tract there which he says 
belongs to the McCloskys, aud which they 
will neither use nor sell. 
tract owned by the DeReenes family. The 
old man is dead, but he left the land, and, I 
suppose, some money, as his children don’t 
use the land but let a few negroes live on it 


Next was a large 


for rent. On the other side of the road there 


is a tract that has just been sold for $50,000. 
I said that I would bet that it was not taxed 


at the rate of $5,000, and he said it was not. 
After we got off Water’s road, coming to- 
ward town, we saw wherethe belt line would 
run aud go by Sackvilie. Oa both sides of 
the road there is a lot of vacant land, plowed 
and leveled, tobe cut up into lots and sold 
at the rate of $i00 to $1,000 per lot. They 
intend to make the people that want to use 
these lots pay for road, rolling stock and 
all, and then levy toll on them forever, 
if the people are asses enough to let them. 
Mr. Sack said if this is not stopped we will 


soon be in the condition of the people of 
Europe. 
and said to him: ‘‘How is this for a remedy?” 
He said, “This is just what is wanted.” I 
will give him my STANDARD this week. It 
will be light in the darkness. I wish you 
could have seen him when I showed him the 
petition. 


I had some petitions in my pocke‘, 


GARRETT MAHON. 


THE PETITION. 
SINGLE Tax ENROLMENT COMMITTER, 
12 UNION SQUARE, 
New Yorg, May 13, 1890. 
The single tax enrolment committee is cir- 


culating a petition asking the United States 


house of representatives to appoint a special 


committee to make inquiry into and report 
upon the expediency of raising all public 
revenues by a single tax upon the value of 


land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exclusion of all other taxes, whether in the 
form of tariffs upon imports, taxes upon in- 
ternal productions or otherwise. It will send 
blank petitions on application to any address, 
and single tax men are urged to obtain peti- 
tions and obtain signatures as a most conve- 
nient and effective way of starting the dis- 
cussion. 

The following additional clubs have been 
heard from regarding the proposed confer- 
ence: 

For Conference. Place. Time. 
Paterson 8.T.club New York Mr.G’s return 
Chicago 8. T.club New York Mr.G’sreturn 

Members of clubs favoring conference 44, 
opposed to conference 7, doubtful or non- 
committal 4. 

As place of meeting, New York as first 
choice has 25 votes, Chicago 7, Niagara 6, 
Washington and Philadelphia 2, St. Louis 1 
(one club makes no choice of place). 

Subscriptions toward the expenses of this 
committee’s work for the week ending May 
13 are as follows: 


Chas. Wehile (add.), Newark, N. J. . $0 50 
&0 50 

Subscriptions previously acknowl- 
edged in THESTANDARD .. . $3,333 10 
Total e e e e es s e * e $3,333 60 
Less subscription cancelled . . . 3 75 


Total . . . 2 « © © « «© «698,829 85 
This is the total sum subscribed for the 
year, and it is paid ia in monthly instalments, 
Cash contributions for the same period are 
as follows: 


Wm. R. Boyd, Savannab, Ga. . . 81 00 
Ed, Farrell, Philadelphia, Pa... . . 50 
“Casb," Oak Hill, N.Y. . . . . 10 
J. W. Harb, Corning, Ark. . ° . . 50 
Geo. C. Madison, St, Paul, Minn. . 2 08 

413 


Contributions previously acknowl- 
edged . 1 1 6 2 ee ew we ew) «6758 45 


Total. . . . « « © «© «© 6 . 9769 58 
The enrolment now stands as follows: 





Roported last week. . . . . . . 80,286 
Signatures received since lastreport, 1,144 
Total «5 1 © 2 6 © ee es 81,480 


For single tax news of the week, see “Roll 
of States” below. 
G, St. J. Leavenn, Sec, 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB AT HOME 
—A GREAT MEXTING—HOW THE ROOMS WERE 
FILLED UP, 

‘The removal of the Manhattan single tax 
club to its uew quarters at 73 Lexington ave- 
nue bas again brought out the energetic spirit 
what wan displayed by the members when the 
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club moved to St. Mark's place. In order to 
properly fix up the club rooms a lot of work 
was necessary and decorations wanted. No 
sooner were these suggestions mado than 
the members took off their coats and began 
to carry them out. Jerome-O’'Neill came te 
the club evenings, after his day’s work was 
done, and did the paper hanging and dec- 
orating; George Everett the carpenter work; 
Paul Boesig fixed up the billiard table and 
tacked down carpets; Benj. Doblin sent in 
some oil paintings, and other members pic- 
tures, which Morris Van Veen had had 
framed, and tben he hung them; A. J. Wolf 
attended to the gas fixtures; Messrs. Protin 
and Van Veen made a handsome polished 
brass sign, with the name of the club on it, 
which now ornaments the front of the house. 
The rubbing and scrubbing and other work 
was doue by other members, and when the 
time came to have the opening dinner last 
Thursday evening the rooms looked beauti- 
ful. J. T. Altemus, a well known newspaper 
man of this city and one of the leaders of the 
ballot reform movement in New Jersey, to- 
gether with George Simon, cooked the very 
flue dinner which was served to the members. 





The dinner began at 8 o’clock and lasted 
two hours. When it was disposed of Chair- 
min Post rapped for order. He congratu- 
lated the club on the elegance of its new 
quarters, and called on the members to use 
every reasonable effort from now on to in- 
crease its membership. He then explained, 
for the benefit of friends present who were 
not single tax men, what the single tax is. 
Then he introduced the guest of the evening, 
Mr. Horace E, Deming, who was greeted 
with great applause. 

Mr. Deming gave an interesting history of 
the ballot reform movement in this state, say- 
ing that the first bill had been framed as the 
result of a discussion in the Commonwealth 
club early in 1887. Hetold of the care that 
had been given in framing the bill by some 
of the most thoughtful mer in this community, 
how it had been presenteu to the legislature, 
and passed, and vetoed; how, session after 
session, it had been offered in amended form, 
and passed, and vetoed, until at last public 
opinion had forced the politicians to accept 
the law just passed and signed. Mr. Deming 
explained the new bill in detail, for, said he, 
‘You men of the Manhattan single tax club 
are the men who go forth as apostles and 
raise your voices among the gentiles; there- 
fore it is meet that you should know these 
things, if you do not already know them. 
You are practical, and it will be by being so 
that you will eventually accomplish the sum 
of your desires—the single tax.” Mr. Deming 
declared himself an absolute free trader, as 
were the members of the club now gathered 
about him. In conclusion, he congratulated 
the members of the club on the reputation 
they had made as active workers io reform, 
and on their beautiful new home. 

E. Yancey Cohen was then called to the 
front and read the following poem on the new 
house, which was greeted with applause: 


In the “Alcestis” of Euripides, 

You may have read, if Greek you read with 
ease, 

A chorus to the mise en scene address’d, 

And chanted by th’ assistants at their best. 

The ode is from the drama’s plot apart— 

Tis just a little lyric of the heart: 

E’en as to-night around we glance with pride, 

And play the happy part of host and guide. 

“Hail, open house, to guest and wanderer 
free!” 

Thus ran the ode—and it my text shall be. 

“Apollo, lord of music, latch’d thy door, 

And thrumm’'d his heavenly lyre here of 
yore.” 

Tho’ King Admetus’s palace, in the play, 

More glories had than e’en the god of day, 

Silent the chorus is, we must admit, 

On other special features touching it. 

But our fair House, without the poet’s art— 

Playing no tragic nor no comic part— 

A diverse beauty bas, it seems to me, 

In what it is, and what it hopes to be! 

Three times the circlisg May days have come 
round 

Since our ancestral cellar underground, 

And thrice our single briadl’d Cat hath 
mew’'d, 

Each time his useful life has been renew’'d. 

Our lares and penates still remain 

As when we built our castles first in Spain; 

While place we've found for many a sturdier 
guest 

In this our Jatest stronghold and our best. 


V'll not point out what everybody sees, 

Nor act the guide, for fear the guide dis- 
please. 

euere Looms strom praising them ! will de- 
er— 

That claim the language of the connvisseur. 

I will not mention here the volumes rare 

That grace our library above the stair; 

Pu een forego to mark that sanctum neat, 

Tho’ Williams says its curtains are a treat! 

Why should we peer in all the private nooks 

Where gentlemen bestow their bats on hooks! 

What need to view the billiard room, the bur, 

Or call by other name our best cigar! 

From such a pian ‘tis meeter to refrain, 

And ope’ our bosoms to a nobler strain! 

1 would that I could tell our pride, our joy, 

Or something of the poet's power employ, 

To be ifies: thoughts thut spring, an ardent 
; r?} Ks 

To pledge the welcome and to lilt the song! 


Empty the stateliest palace, proud and fair 
4f honor, faith ond love be wanting there; 
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Richer this house than shrine of priest or 
king, 

For spoken here, words have an honest, ring! 

We've bound ourselves to fight fair Ormuzd's 
fight, 

To follow Truth and battle for the Right; 

To ope’ anew the charter of our birth, 

The charter to our equal rights on earth! 








Then hai}, new House! to guest and wan- 
derer free— 

Hail, brothers all, at home, across the sea! 

Andone dear friend! whose standard, pure 
nnd bright, 

Wav’'d neath the Southern Cross, we see to- 
nigh, 

Whose voice we hear, amid the far refrain 

Of freemen thunderiag cheer on cheer again, 

We waft vou greetings wheresoe’er you 
roam, 

And wait with love to give you welcome 
home! 


Captain Matthews responded to the toast: 
“Our absent friend and prophet” in a most 
touching address. Asa boy in Scotland, he 
said, he had been a searcher for truth and 
justice. He wentinto the jate war to help 
liberate the black man, but felt after the war 
was over that they had been freed only toa 
certain extent, and that the shackles were 
tightening about the white man. He had 
sought for truth and justice in religion, and 
had at one time been a circuit preacher for 
the Methodist church. But the truth found 
inreligion had not satisfied his yearnings. 
Ten years ago he began to read ‘Progress 
and Poverty.” He read it again and again. 
Here at last was the truth. ‘‘With swelling 
heart and with the courage of absolute con- 
viction I declare that the writer of that 
grand book is right. Divine inspiration 
breathes in every page. At last my cravings 
for truth and justice have been satisfied. 
The path is open before me, and I know 
whither it leads, To our friend and prophet 
under the Southern Cross I send love and 
greeting.” The captain concluded his ad- 
dress amid a storm of applause. 

William T. Croasdale was the next 
speaker, his subject being ‘“‘Free Trade.” To 
talk free trade to the Manbattan single tax 
club was, in his opinion, a waste of time. 
They were all free traders, absolute, not be- 
cause it was the summit of their desires, but 
because it was a stepping stone to the single 
tax. Mr. Croasdale dwelt on the methods 
by which the reform for which the Manhattan 
club stood could be accomplished. The work 
of this club, said he, should ba on congres- 
sional lines—we must work to send to con- 
gress at the next election as thany free 
traders as possible. New York city ought to 
bow its head in shame when it looks over 
the men who represent it in Washington. 
We have now, practically, the Australian 
ballot. Our work now lies in the direction 
of sending mea of brains—free traders—to 
congress. 

William McCabe was then called on, and 
read a brief sketch of the club from its in- 
ception to the time of holding the dinner. 

Then A. J. Steers gave an outline of the 
work of the clubon the warpath. [a closing 
bis remarks he spoke feelingly of a calamity 
that had befallen Jerome O'Neill, who, just 
as he finished papering the rooms on the 
previous evening, received a dispatch tell- 
ing him that bis brother had been killed, 
near Yonkers, by being run over by a rail- 
road train. 

Messrs. Werner of Newark and Rand of 
Brooklyn responded to the toast, ‘‘Our Sis- 
ter Clubs,” the latter gentleman calling at- 
tention to the fact that the Brooklyn club 
had secured new and more commodious quar- 
ters at 198 Livingston street, where they 
would be glad to see the members of the 
Manhattan ciub on the occasion of the open- 
ing, of which the Manhattan club would be 
notified. 

Mr. Lawrence Dunham said be had been 
much affected by the news of the sad death 
of Jerome O'Neill's brother, and he felt that 
the club owed it to Mr. O'Neill to show its 
sympathy, and he offered resolutions to that 
effect, which were adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Post then said that a committee of the 
club was preparing a circular inviting the 
single tax men of the country to become non- 
resident members of the Manhattan club, 
aod he hoped it would be generally re- 
sponded to. 

The hours daving grown late, the meeting 
was adjourned. 

It was a delightful evening, intellectually 
and gastronomically. 


To-morrow (Thursday) evening John De 
Witt Warner will lecture before the olub on 
“The absolute liberation of personal proper: 
ty from taxation.” 


BROOKLYN. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW HOME OF THE 
SINGLE TAXERS. 

W, F. Withers, Brooklya.—On the evening 
of the 7th inst. the Brooklyn single tax club 
held the first meeting in their new club 
house, No, 198 Livingston street, near Hoyt. 
The ciub has leased the whole house and will 
occupy two floors. The commodious double 
parlors will be used for business meotings, 
debates, lectures and social entertainments 
At the rear end of the ball there isa very 
comfortable room lighted by four large win 
dows, which will be @tted up as @ library 
and readiug room, On the second floor, 


front is the billiard reom furnished with an 
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excellent table, and in the buck room will be 
placed a pool table, card tables, etc. The 
cafe of the club will be in the basement, 
where hot colfee and sandwiches can be ob- 
tained at moderate prices. 

Over the library is the executive chamber, 
as we may callit. This room is furnished 
with a desk and aniron safe for the use of 
the financial secretary, and here the manag- 
ing board will meet every Saturday night to 
devise plans and perfect schemes for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of industrial emanci- 
pation. 

Everything is yet in disorder; but wl 3) the 
house shall have been cleared up, the carpets 
laid and the furniture placed in position, the 
members of the club want their friends and 
neighbors to come in and inspect the most 
commodious and convenient single tax club 
house in the courtry. . 














At the last meeting a resolution was unan- 
imously adopted, indorsing the Breckinridge 
bill for the relief of farmers und manufact- 
urers, and hoping that the minority in con- 
gress would at least force discussion of the 
bill, so that all might see who are, and who 
are not, the friends of the unprotected 
farmer and manufacturer. 

The members of the club request their 
friends to remember the sociable, on the 
evening of the 21st inst., and not to forget 
the place, No. 198 Livingston, near Hoyt, 
two blocks from Kings county L road station. 


NEW YORK STATE. 


GROWING SLOWLY BUT SURELY— FARMERS 
TALKING, 

R. 8S. Gavoung, Seneca Falls.—Our princi- 
ples are growiug here slowly but surely. We 
have done much seed sowing, which will 
manifest itself when the “latter rains” come 
on. I have had quite a discuss.on in one of 
our village papers, with several correspon- 
dents, in answer to a question by the editor: 





‘ “Will some free trader please tell us how 


protection fosters trusts!’ It was an easy 
one and I could not help speaking right out; 
the result was the “old liners” jumped onto 
me, but before the curtain was runy down by 
the editor it got quite warm and the readers 
were treated to several columns of free 
trade siugle taux news. And so the good 
fight goes on—here a little and there a little, 
line upon line, precept upon precept. And 
when the sun comes out bright and clear, as 
it is sure to do by and by, we ourselves will 
be astonished to see how numerous we are. 


J. 8S. Cogan, New Brighton, S. I.—The Rich- 
mond county single tax club will shortly open 
their cart tail campaign, holding meetings at 
all the principal points on the island. The ex- 
pense will be considerable, and all sympa- 
thizers are requested to make donation to this 
fund. Donations can be sent to the secretary, 
A. B. Stoddard, West Brighton, S. [. Our 
agitation has been conducted on local lines 
lately, and the outlook is particularly bright. 


F, G. Anderson, Jamestown.—The farmers 
and people about here have commenced talk- 
ing single tax in the grocery stores of even- 
ings, some in favor and some in opposition. 
That's allright. Discussion is the thing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


GETTING SIGNERS TO THE PETITION. 
Willard W. Gray, Lyno.—A list of 200,000 
names of signers to the petition by next fall 
would afford signiticant reading for poli- 
ticians. 





T. E. Devitt, Lyon.—I have lots of calls for 
our tracts. People are beginning to show an 
interest in the single tax and free trade. 


aes 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A PROPOSITION WHICH OUGHT TO BE ACTED ON. 

Vnacle Tom, Bryn Mawr.—To push the cause 
{ propose: 

1. Leta prominent single tax clergyman, 
say Father Huntington, prepare an address 
to the clergy at iarge, setting forth our aims, 
etc, 

2 Let those single tax elergymen explain 
the siugie tax to clergymen of their own de- 
nomination, either by letters, tracts or other- 
wise. 

3. As Pope Leo XIII has begun to inaugu- 
rate world-wide social reform movements. 
let every single tax club in the United 
States, Canada and elsewhere pass resolu- 
tions, etc., pointing out the justice of the 
single tax, and send same to his holiness; 
and, 

4. Let every believer in the single tax 
singly write at least one letter to Pope Leo 
XI. My letter is in preparation, If our 
cause is right the clergy bas no right to con- 
ceal the truth; if we are wrong they should 
condemn us. 
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Wm. Hancock, Wyoming.—The Wilkes- 
barre Telephove and Kingiton Daily Mor- 
ning Times are publishing my single tax 
articles approvingly. The Telephone editors 
say that the farmers are getting well pre- 
pared to receive und approve our theories 
and methods. Iam now mecting with great 
success iv getting signatures to the petition. 

J. 8. Miller, Erie.—Very fewcf the labor- 
ing men that I approach are acquainted with 
the single tax, and yet they are conscious of 
the evil of our present methods of taxation, 









THE STANDARD 
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and uw very few words convince them that 
the single tax would benefit them, and they 
readily sign the blanks of the enrolment com- 
mittee, 


James Tarmey, Philadelphia,—I feel that 
victory will soon crown our elforts. 


OHTO. 


KASIER TO GET PEOPLE TO LISTEN THAN IT 
USED TO BE. 
William T. Hoover, Dayton.—People are, 
in my opinion, more willing to listen to single 
tax arguments now thao a year ago. 





ee are re ee 


W. H. McCarthy, Cleveland.—I hope the 


enrolment committee will soon reach the 
100,000 mark. 


James Sample, Cincinnati.—Our single tax 
club is in a rather comatose condition at 
present, nevertheless the single tax principle 
is making rapid strides and appearing in sur- 
prisingly strange places, 


ILLINOIS. 


——-: 


HONORING GOOD MEN—NEWS FROM CHICAGO— 
SENDING IN THE PETITION~THE QUINCY 
WORKINGMEN SEND QUESTIONS TO CANDI- 
DATES FOR OFFICES. 

Warren Worth Bailey, Chicago.—B. W. 
Crowell, a gentleman who mixes his single 
taxism with protectionism, read a paper be- 
fore our club last night, in which he did his 
best to prove that taxation is a blessing. 
Mr. Crowell was listened to with the most 
marked attention us he reeled off Mr. Robt. 
P. Porter’s and Mr, Blaine’s “‘statistics” by 
the yard and quoted generously from the 
latter’s remarkable “reply” to Mr. Gladstone. 
He was followed by Mr. Leon Hornstein in 
opposition. Robert Cumming of Duquoin 
took part in the discussion also, speaking for 
five minutes with remarkable clearness and 
force, and winding up with a bit of verse 
which fitly capped the climax. J. T. Ripley 
and F. W. Meadows also took issue with Mr. 
Crowell on the protectiontheory. The meet- 
ing was a freat success, 

Miss Leonora Beck, ene of our vice-presi- 
dents, has received an invitation to address 
the Denver club en route to California. She 
has not accepted as yet, but I have urged 
her to do so, because I know she can do her- 
self and the cause justice, although she mod- 
estly thinks otherwise. She delivered an 
address before the club a week ago last night 
on ‘‘The single tax from the teacher’s stand- 
point” that was most cordially received, the 
only adverse criticism I heard being directed 
against its brevity. But short as it was, it 
was wonderfully effective, leading to a dis. 
cussion that brought out an unusual number 
of bright and timely remarks from various 
speakers, among them Robert Cumming, who 
was then here as a delegate to the joint con- 
ference of miners and mine operators called 
to adjust wages for the current year. 

Mr. John Z. White will be the speaker next 
Thursday evening, when we expect to have 
some notable visitors. 

A favorable report on our memorial to the 
city council asking for a committce to inves- 
tigate the inequalities of local taxation, has 
been submitted by the judiciary committee, 
and we expect that the council will take 
final action on Monday evening. If we suc- 
ceed in this, we believe that we can do very 
much to advance the cause by showing up 
the woful shortcomings of the present in- 
iquitous system of taxation. 


Frank W. Irwia, Chicago.—At the last 
meeting of our club Father Huntington of 
New York city and Judge James G. Maguire 
were elected to honorary membership, as a 
recognition of the preat work they are doing 
in bebalf of the single tax. 





J. M. Place, Chicago.—I consider the work 


of the enrolment committee of great impor. 


tance and would like to see it become a sec- 
ond Anti-corn law league. I will try to do 
my share. 


Louis Lesaulnier, Red Bud.—I have just 
sent the committee another lot of signed pe- 
titions. Every one of the signers had the 
single tax thorougbly expluined by me, and 
in addition reocived one or more blank peti- 
tions (of the kiad which have explanations 
on the back), my card, a STANDARD or a 
tract, accompanied by an earnest request to 
Study the subject and taik with all their 
neighbors about it. 

The most effective argument I use now is 
about as follows: We have the same equul 
and inalienable right which the Indian has to 
all land, that is, the right to use it; and in 
order to do justice (aud this is always the 
best policy) we want the government to col- 
lect all ground rents and use them for the 
good of the people. 

This makes us all ground renters, and 
everybody gets full value for the ground 
rent he pays in & monopoly of land which he 
can only hold against the equal right of 
every other man, This makes all taxes, 
licenses and tariffs unnecessary, and we can 
afford to be honest when the assessor comes 
around, as we will not be robbed, but only 
return the value of a privilege we monop- 
olize, and wh.ch is not the fruit of our indus- 
try, only a superior chauce to make money 
if we willonly use it reasonably. 

These ground rents, if spent in making im- 
provements for the people, retusa to the peo: 





ple in increased ground rents, and do not go 
into the pockets of individuals who do not 
earn then. At present we pay ground rent 
and taxes. Henry George would take off the 
taxes, and as all idle or poorly used land, if 
valuable, would be forced into the market, 
ground rents would be compuratively lower, 

The Australian ballot reform is universally 
approved in my neighborhood. I hear of 
many converted protectionists, and mere 
tariff! reformers are frequently changed to 
absolute free tradeers, Continued agitation 
and education must bring victory tothe ideas 
of Henry George and his followers. 

}% KW. Perry, Quincy.—On the 2d inst. our 
club listened to an address by a member in 
reply to Mr. Collins’s opposition address of 
some time ago. The reply appeared to be 
satisfactory. . 

We are quietly collecting facts regarding 
irregularities in assessments here, but the 
work is necessarily slow. 

Our spring election resulted in giving us a 
democratic mayor instead of a republican 
one, as was the last. 

This fall we will bave to elect from this 
county & congressman, a state senator and 
three assemblymen. Our club and the labor 
organizations here have prepared a serics of 
questions, which we will send to every 
aspirant for office. Of the candidates for 
congress we shall ask that they favor (l)a 
strict enforcement of the United States eight- 
hour. law, (2) a strict enforcement of the 
auti-contract alien labor law, (3) the appoint- 
ment of a special committee for the purpose 
of making a full inquiry into, ond report 
upon, the expediency of raising all public 
revenues by a single tax upon the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exclusion of all other taxes, whether in the 
form of tariffs uvon imports, taxes upon in- 
ternal productions, or otherwise. 

The aspirants for the legislature must 
answer: Whether they will: (1)Vote for the 
Australian system of voting. (2) Vote fer 
the appointment of a special committee to 
make a full inquiry into and report in time 
for action at that session, in relation to 
trusts and similar combinations designed to 
artificially raise prices. (3) Vote fur an 
amendment to the state eight-hour law, 
adopted in 1867, which will provide that in 
all public work in this state, to be paid for 
by the state, or. by any city, town or 
village within the state, all contracts 
or sub-contracts, by whomsvever made, 
shall specify eight hours labor as a 
day’s work. (4) Vote for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to make 
a fuilicquiry inte, and report in time for 
action at that session, as to the expediency 
of submitting to the vote of the people a con- 
stitutional amendment exempting from all 
taxation all products of industry; aud sub- 
ttituting one tax, based on the value of un- 
improved land; to be levied on all land of 
value, and according to value, not valuing 
any improvements on the land; and where 
mortgages exist on land, requiring the mort- 
gage to share the tax on the value of such 
land, the tax to be the same on the Jand held 
for speculation as if it were in use. (5) Vote 
fora law making it a criminal offense to 
counterfeit any trade union label. 


KENTUCKY. 





TO ORGANIZE IN LOUISVILLE FOR BALLOT RE: 
FORM, 

Chris. Landolt, Louisville.—By request the 
single taxites of Louisville are hereby in- 
vited to attend a mecting at Wibbels’ print- 
ing office, 259 E. Murket street, Saturday 
evening May 17th. The object of the mect- 
ing will be to discuss the proper steps to be 
taken so asto secure for the state of Ken- 
tucky the Australian system of voting in the 
coming constitutional convention. 





James Erwin, Lexington.—The progress of 
the movement is very gratifying tome. J 
have not been able to do much in the past to 
help it along, but in the future I will endeavor 
to do my share of the work. 


MICHIGAN. 


THE KIGHT HOUR MOVEMENT—WHAT TO DO 
NEXT. 

J. R. Gibbons, Saginaw.—Well, the first 
day of May has come and gone, and with 
credit to the labor organizations, as much 
trouble was expected in sume of the large 
cities. It showed good generalship on the 
part of the leaders. I hope the men have 
fruined the day; but can they clinch the ad- 
vantage forced from capital? Is there not 
another class--the real foe, the men who 
own the eurth, to which both labor und capi- 
tul must bow down io humble submission and 
pay tribute before they can unite forces and 
continue the struggle for existence? 

Among the signatures which I have sent to 
the enrolment committee is that of an old and 
prominent locomotive engiueer on the KF. & 
P.M, railroad, who saw the “cut” long ago. 
He is doing good work among his fellow 
engineers. 





E. M. Mitchell, Detroit. —Signers to the pe- 
tition of the enrolment ccmmittee are easy 
to get here. J believe, if wel) handled, vhut 
three-fourths of this community would sign 
these petitions; but how much work they 
would do for the cause would be hard to tell, 
And yet there ia no single tux club that] 
kuow of, 
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George Hicks, Hersey,—I am surprised at 
my success in securing signatures to the 
petition; and [ believe a good lecture would 
do a great deal toward creating anu interest 
in the single tax here, At present I believe 
Tam the only manin this county that advo- 
cates a single tux on lund values. Yeta 
great many show iuterest, and listen attent- 
ively wheu Ll talk to them about it, 





MISSOURL 
PREPARING FOR AN ACTIVE CAMPAIGN IN ST, 
LOUIS, 

Perey Pepoon, St. Louis, —At tho business 
meeting of the Single tux league Monday, 
the executive committee was nuthorized to 
inkugurate uw movement for the submission of 
a constitutional amendment providing for 
wbolition of all taxation except on Jand 
values. As soon as the petitions to the legis- 
lature are printed the active campaign will 
begin, and while cur attention, up to the 
time the congressional enmpaign begins, wil 
be chiefly directed to this local single tax 
issuc, We shall not neglect the national pet 
tion, 

A communication was read from Labor 
Commissioner Wright viving assurance of 
his intention to muke an investigation of the 
probable effeets of the single tax, 

At ‘Tuesday evening's meeting Sheridan 
Webster made the priucipal address, an 
was followed by a number of others, 

Gus A. Menger, St. Louis.x—My brother, 
Who is a farmer at Paulinyra, is doing prose- 
lyting among the citizens of that part of the 
stute. Things ure moving our way here, be 
cause among the most active workers in the 
eight-hour movement are our sinvle tax men 
Later on, when the present absorbing move- 
ment has subsided, we will bring up our 
phase of the labor movement. 


SOUTH DAKOLA. 





BROKAW BECOMING A TYPESETTER—THE MARCH. 
OF THE PETITION, : 

W. E. Brokaw, Watertuwn.—Any litera 
ture sent to me van be used. 

Last week the sickness of « compositor, 
the drunkenness of another and several 
Other things, put our paper (the Watertown 
Journal) in jeopardy. So I went to the cases 
and ulthouyb IT never set but one stick of 
bype before in my tife, Eset up nearly three 
columns of the Journal in as many days. 
This week I am setting up the single tax news 
that will appear in the Jourual. 

1 dou’t miss many opportunities to present 
the petition or to say something for the 
cause, Nearly all my wakiug hours are de- 
Voted to the work, so that Lam a veritable 
single tax crank, Inever refuse any offer 
of aid for the werk, no matter what its 
Source, 80 that any literature that is sent me 
will be thankfully received und put where it 
will do good, 


Isaac Howe, Redtiela.—The cireuit court 
will be in session here next week, and J think 
{ can get tifty or more sisnatures to the pe- 
tition of the enruelment committee. I have 
an invitation to explain the single tax to 
farmers’ alliance on the 10th inst. 


\ CALIFORNIA, 
THE CAT BECOMING VISIBLE—STUBBORN OP-. 
PONENTS OF THK SINGLE TAN, 5 

Isane McCloskey, Santa Monica. — Times 
are harder here than ever known before. 

The catis beginning to be seen by quite a 
nulnber in eur little tow. Whatever may 
be the fate of the disinherited it gives me no 
little consolation to help what Lean in their 
uplifting. 


O. L. Long, San Jose, —f find that the me nx 
that refuse to sign the petition of the enrol 
ment committee, aud the most stubborn j 
opposing the single tax, are those that, most 
likely, never owned a foot of soil. The tar- 
if delusion is fast losing its grip among the 
working classes here, 


H. M. Rhodes, Pasadena.—I find the peti- 
tion blanks very useful. Many of those whom 
Lsolicit for siguatures ask me to let them 
talce the blank home to study. A prominent 
business man, a republican and protection- 
ist, Who kept a blank to stady at leisure, 
tolc me to-day that free trade would win in 
soe 

MAINE. 

ki. M. Edwards, Oldtuwn.,—Although Maine 
is rarely represeuted in the “Roll of States,’ 
I know that a steady progress is being made 
here in the line of correct economic thought, 
In my rounds as a traveling salesman bam 
coustantly coming in contact with men whe 
are able wud enthusiastic advocates of the 
single tax, 

The course of THe STANDARD in supporting 
those who have had the courage to demand 
uw repeal of cur present Lirbiurous tax system, 
however short.of our theory they mmey haye | 
stor ped, bias becn most wise wad salutory, 

GMOKGTLA, 

William RR, Boyd, Atiunta.—My interest jy 
the unselfish work of the enrolment gommit- 
tee continues ububated, Single tux sentiment 
guins ground, Itis not generally discussed | 
nor appreciated, but guias hew adherents jn 
this sechhon, Our soutbera papers could dis 
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pose of the outside twaddle of “race issue,” 
by taking up and supporting the single tax 
and allit involves—to do away with land 
ownership; to abolish the iniquitous tariff; 
to substitute argument for force, to render 
unvecessary army and navy to bring about 
the era of peace—this seems to be our work, 
a work not to be done in a day, but certain 
not to fail. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
W. G. Spencer, Thomaston.—In my opinion 
Tae STANDARD is the best tract that can be 
sent to those we are (trying to convert. 


NEW JERSEY. 
J. A. Craig, Paterson.—Our club will bere- 
after meet every Sunday evening at7.30 p. m. 
at the same place. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Thomas Howie, Vinita, Cherokee nation.— 
An Australian friend sent me all the Sydney 
papers containing accounts of Mr. George’s 
arrival and speeches which I have read with 
great interest. TI use to live in that country, 
and I trace with eagerness his tour over it. 
I know that his work in the cause will do 
great good. 


WOES OF WORKING WOMEN. 


enema 





CLERGYMEN OF ALL DENOMINATIONS DEMAND 
FOR THEM SHORTER HOURS AND BETTER 
TREATMENT. 

The mass meeting held by the Working 
women’s society at Chickering hall on Tues- 
day evening, May 6, was in many respects a 
remarkable and significant occasion. 

The object of the meeting was to consider 
the cuuditions of employment in the retail 
store, a matter which,strange to say, although 
brought before the greater part of the com- 
munity as individuals, as is not the case in 
the trades, has never before received public 
attention. 

Co-operating with this society in its call 
were the names of over one hundred of the 
most prominent clergymen in the city, and 
out of this number five addressed the large 
and interested audience assembled. These 
were the Rev. Dr. Huntington of Grace 
church, the Rev. Dr. Faunce of the Fifth 
avenue Baptist church, the Rev. de Sola 
Mendes of Shaari Tefilla, the Rev. Father 
Elliott of the Paulist brothers, Rev. Dr. 
George Alexander of the Tenth street Pres- 
byterian church, and Rev. Father Ducey of 
St. Leo’s Catholic church. 

The meeting was presided over by Hon. 
Everett P. Wheeler, who opened it in a brief 
and pointed speech, after which Mr. Archi- 
bald Sessions read u statement of facts, 
which the working women’s society has been 
vollecting through the winter, concerning the 
retail shops, and which presented such an 
arraignment that the sympathies of the 
audience were at once engaged against the 
exhibition of greed and lack of consideration 
made known. They were thus prepared to 
follow and applaud the sharp incisive attacks 
of the clergymen that followed. 

The division of the subjects gave to Dr. 
Huntington the question of hours; Dr. Faunce, 
sanitary considerations; Rev. de Sola Mendes, 
wages; Dr. Alexander, the morale, and to 
Father Elliott, the duty of the consumer 
toward the evils to be redressed. 

If the working women’s society had done 
nothing more, it did much in presenting 
a platform on which wresentatives -of 
churches so opposed coulu unite and work 
hand ip band so heartily. This appeared to 
be recognized and rejoiced in by the clergy- 
men themselves, as they seconded one 
another handsomely. 

The working women’s society also did 
much in presenting au opportunity to these 
gentlemen Lo express themselves so openly 
and fearlessly on social questions and meth- 
ods. Thus the Rev. Dr. Huntington electri- 
fied his audience by advocating fairly and 
squarely the eight-hour work day. This was 
a good deal to come out of conservative 
Grace church. But he did more. It seems 
that the proposed remedy is the formation 
of a consumers’ Jeague und the preparation 
of a white list, on which will be placed the 
names of those firms who deal most justly 
with their employes, and which will be 
patronized by the mem bers of the league. 

This species of back-action boycott was 
warmly commended by Dr. Huntington, who 
called upon the wealthy, fashionable women 
of New York to enroll themselves in so good 
@ cause, 

The white list was brought forward by 
each speaker in turn and eloquently urged. 
When it is remembered that these were oler- 
gymen, and those, too, not habitually seen 
on public platforms, from which fact comes 
their greater weight, the meeting must be 
considered one of unusual gravity and im- 
portance. 

The following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted: 


Whereas, The condition of a considerable 


portion of our people is a question of vast 








We laugh in the face of the forces 
For, the harder oppression, the filercer 
We shall win, and the tyrants’ battalions 


From which the true soldier of Freedoin 


One watchword we cherish to mark us 





public importance, and a question in which 


every citizen has an interest; and 

Whereas, The saleswomen and children 
employed in our retail dry goods shops form 
a numerous and important class in our city, 
and the statements presented at this mecting 
seem to abundantly prove that conditions 
deleterious to health, morality and happi- 
ness prevail, among which may be_particu- 
larly enumerated the following: That the 
hours of employment are frequently ex- 
cessive; the Saturday half-holiday uot 
given; the toilet and other  srrange- 
ments for the comfort of the employes 
defective and insanitary in many in- 
stances; the fines for tardiness excessive, 
and out of all proportion to the wages paid; 
the wages often inadequate; that children 
are employed under the legal age; the laws 
for the regulation of health are frequently 


disregarded; and that through a lack of 
careful supervision by employers and of 
careful selection of superintendents and floor 
walkers the female employes are often sub- 
jected to injustice, rudeness and even insult; 
und that these conditions are largely owing 
to causes which can be removed or alleviated 
by attention and iaterest of employers, the 
clergy, the press, and the public generally; 
therefore be it 


Resolved: First—That we urge upon all 


employers that they interest themselves to 
provide for the health, comfort and morality 
of their female employes, and particularly 
that they exercise care in the selection of 
their heads of departments, superintendents, 
and floor walkers, and other male employes, 
that fairness, courtesy, delicacy and moral. 
ity may be observed. 


Second—That we urge upon the health de- 


partment and officials of the city generally, 


the enforcement of the laws regarding sani- 


tary conditions of stores, provision of proper 
toilet arrangements, seats for saleswomen, 


and against the employment of children un- 


der the legal age. 


Third—That we urge upon the legislature 
the consideration of further legislation re- 


gardiog the hours of labor, the observance 
of the Saturday half-holiday and the employ- 
ment of children. 


Fourth—That we urge upon the clergymen 


and otber philantbropically disposed per- 
sons, and upon churches and benevolent socie- 
ties to give their influence toward the better- 
ment of the conditions of the saleswomen of 
this city, and that they take such practical 
measures as they may judge suitable to make 
their influence felt through the formation of 
committees in the parishes, wards and locali- 


es. 
FKifth—That we urge upon the saleswomen 


to combine in their own behalf for the pro- 
tection of their rights, either through such 
organizations as already exist, or through 
hew organizations, 


Sixth—That we urge upon the dally and 


weekly press of the city, both secular and 
religious, the publication of facts relative to 
the condition of saleswomen, such as have 
been here presented, that fuil information 
may be given to the public of the needs of 
this large and important class of the com- 
munity. 


Seventh—That we urge upon the public the 
desirability of dealing with those stores 
where a humane consideration of the health, 
comfort and morality of employes is shown, 
and that purchasers patronize such stores 
wherever possible. . 


OUR CAUSE IS THE CAUSE OF THE 


WORLD. 
E, Nesbitt in Dat ota Knights of Labor. 


If you dam up the river of progress, 


At your peril and cost let it be! 
That river must seaward, despite you, 
’T will break down your dams and be free! 


And we heed not the pitiful barriers 


That you in its way have down cast, 


For your efforts but add to the torrent 


Whose flood must o’erwhelm you at last! 
For our banner is raised and unfurled; 
At your head our defiance is hurled— 

Our hope is the hope of the ages, 
Our cause is the cause of the world! 


That strengthen the flood they oppose; 
Tae current will be when it flows. 
Will be scattered like chaff iu the fight, 


Shall gather new courage and might! 
For our banner is raised and uafurled; 
At your head our deflance hurled— 

Our hope is the hope of the ages, 
Our cause is the.cause of the world! 


Whether leading the van of the fighters 

In the bitterest stress of the atrife, 
Or patiently bearing the burdea 

Of changelessly commonplace life, 
One hope we have ever before us, 

One aim to attain and fulfill, 


One kindred and brotherhood stil!! 

For our banner is raised and unfurled; 
At your head our defiance is huried— 
Our hope is the hope of the ages, 
Our cause is the cause of the world! 


What matter if failure on failure 
Crowd closely hy Se us and press? 
Where a bundred have bravely been beaten, 
The bundred and first wins success! 
Our watchword is ‘‘Freedom!"—new soldiers 
Fiook each day where her flag is unfurled, 
Our hope is the hope of the ages, 
Our cause is the cause of the world! 
For our banner is raised and unfurled; 
At your head our defiance is hurled— 
Our hope is the hope of the ages, 
Our cause is the cause of the world! 





“ RESULTS”, 


Akron, Ohio, Times, 


“What the country wants ia resulta, not 

sposohos,” save Congressman MoKinley. 

ell, speeches are better than certain “re 

Kcantas ferwer uuob better than ioe practionl 
s fa e pr 

are ow which makes him bure his. eora 


editorial in a late issue in which it leaves not 
« doubt as to how it stands on the burning 
question, Read it: 


ployment to labor. They must buy lumber, 
and it takes labor to fell trees and labor to 
hew the logs; it takes labor to saw the boards; 
it takes labor to load the cars and to haul the 
lumber; it takes labor to make brick, to make 
mortar, tomuke paiuts, to make nails, hinges, 
locks, door knobs, window glass, hatchets 
and saws; it takes labor to nail the boards, 
lay the brick, the laths and do the plastering: 
it takes labor to do the painting, the roofing 
and the guttering; it takes labor to make 
the window curtainsto go into the house, to 
make carpets, to make chairs, tables, stoves, 
pots, kettles, pans, dishes and buckets, to 
make pictures to adorn the walls and bric-a- 
brac to fill the corners and top of the mat- 
tle; it takes labor to do all these things, and 
therefore it requires coalto furnish steam to 
the manufacturer who must make the things 
needed, and coal to furnish the miller steam 
to make the lumber; it takes borses and oxen 
to haul the lumber and the brick and the 
goods manufactured, and therefore labor is 
required tu raise horses and oxen; and yet 
we tax TAX men for building houses, A 
Maguiticent scheme, ain't itt We tax dogs 
because we don’t want too many of them. 


roofed until the time they are rotted because 
we don’t want too many of then? 


the farmers to raise too many horses and 
oxen? 


people to dig tuo muck coal! 


people to cut down too many trees and make 
too much lumber? 


courage the manufacture of nails, furniture 
and all that goes to make a house complete? 


roofed until they are rotted because we want 
to discourage the making of brick? 


Leader one good reason why houses should 
be taxed a premium worth several yearly 
subscriptions will be given. 


Rhode Island Democrat. 


are. First they tell you that the tax must be 
put on to protect the wages of the working- 
men. But now comes Mayor Fitler of Phila- 
delphia and declares that “if the duty is not 
taken off of hemp it will be impossible for us 
to compete with the cheap labor of Eagland, 
Ireland and Germany, and pay the duty.” 
It’s pertinent to ask Mayor Fitler where the 
protection to American labur comes in, in 
this case. Your protectionist wants both 
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WHY DO WE TAX HOUSES? 

The Bloomington, lil., Daily Leader is a 
veritable giant in the cause of tax reform. It 
deals crushing blows right and left, regard- 
less of whom it may hit. Here is its leading 




























































The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeahle 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 
The patient suffering from 
CONSUMPTION, 
RRONCHISIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as ho 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer, Zake no other 


ublic Ceakts 


Are often greatly annoyed and their 


When people build houses they give em- 











Do we tax houses from the time they are 








Do we tax houses because we don’t want 


Do we tax houses because we don’t want best efforts impaired by Hoarseness 
i] 


Do we tax houses because we don’t want 
caused by protracted or undue exer- 


Do we tax houses because we want todis-| tion of the vocal organs. To such 
HALE'S HONEY OF HOREHOUND 
AND TAR is recommended as an effi- 
cient remedy, quickly soothing irrita- 
tion of the Throat, and allaying an 
inflamed condition of the larynx, thus 
not only giving temporary relief, but 


preventing many other serious affec- 


Do we tax houses from the time they are 


To the first person who will furnish the 


HIGH PROTECTION PHILOSOPHY. 


What a queer set thege high protectionists 


tions of the Throat and Lungs. 





pe Ask your Druggist for HALE'S 
MONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
(fall name), and take no substitute. 


PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS 


Cure tin one minute. 


YS“ GATARRH 
CREAM 


BALM 


ends of the bargain everytime. It’s ‘‘my 
pocket” and “my interests” with them. 





Philadelphia Record. 


The people of Pennsylvania are not in a 
condition to endure heavier taxation. Their 
industries require markets, not further cod- 
diiug. They want cheaper necessaries, free 
raw material, and outlet for their wares 
wherever they can find purchasers. 


GOOD PROTECTIVE DOCTRINE. 
Loulsville Courier-Journal 


The turiff duty on eggs should be so ar- 
ranged that the older the eggs are the higher 
the tax shculd be. 


—S_ 


en! 
Roos NEWLY FURNISHED (HOUSE 
of Manbat:an Single wax cCiub); gentlemen; 








LSD oF etter Wal MecalittssLestmeton av, | WILL CURE 
THE SOUTH DAKOTA COLD 
SINGLE TAX ‘ASSOCIATION, IN 
JUDGE LEVI MAGEE, Pres., Rapid City, & D. 
W. E, BROK AW, See.-lreas,, Box A, Watertown, 8. D. HE AD 
Hasa depa:tmeat in 
THE JOURNAL. OUICKEY. 


The Journalis the leading tariff reforaa and ballot 
reform paper in South Dakota, Subserjoe for it. 


Try itthree menths for 25 cents. 


Address THE JOURNAL, Watertown, 8, D. 


The secretary solicits commuaicativis from single 
tas men, 


EASY TO USE. MAY =FE 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price Wcents at Druggists; by mail, pegiaveriod: 
6) cta. ; ELY BROTHERRA, 56 Warren 8t.. New Yors. 


Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Beat, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggista or sent by mall 
&o. ET. Haseltine, Warren; Pa 


' HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
our bundred and twenty pages, paper cover, Mailed 
grepala for 14 centa by the American Swendenborg 
ALTE J and Publishing Society, ®@ Cooper Union, New 
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‘eo retail at the lewent 
lesale eee abi and ZN 
gonds to be paid 
leery. Nend stam mm? 

e, Name goods deirnT 
Che WFU.CO., 146 N, 


ee eet Bo th ee hs a 
RETTIEST COLORADO CACRUS his 
bright red spines and yellow flowers, One in 

loom for Ile, (silver) avd stamp. Moss agate speci- 
men, 10% Mrs, O. H, BUCK, box 109, Coal Creek, Col. 
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~ PURE, WHE FOREMOBT COCOA OF EUROPE, HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
SOLUALE, THE COMING ONE OF AMERICA. 
Gelisiow, Casiy Digested~Made inetantly. 


THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS. 
"Best & Goes Farthest=Largest'Sale in the World=Once Tried, Always Used,"o 
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SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS. 


(Beeretaries of clubs are requested to send any cor 
rections 10 the Ilst below, and all newly formed organ. 
jaations are asked to report prom tly, either to the 
Enrollment committee or The Standard.) 


ARKANSAS. 
LittL® RocKk.—Little Rock single tax club. 
Every alternate Thursday evening, 717 Main 
st. Pres., Sol F. Clark; sec., O. D. Hemmiug, 


1910 Main st. 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Franoisco.—California single tax so- 
ciety. Every Sunday evening, &. George's 
hall, 9093¢ Market st. Library and reading 
room open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., 841 Market 
st. Pres., H. L. Pleace; sec., G. A. Hubbell; 
fin. sec., Jobn A. Maynard. Address of all 
officers, 841 Market st. 

SACRAMENTO.—Single tax ciub of Suacra- 
mento. Every Friday evening, Dr. Reed's 
office, 6th and K sts. Pres., Dr. Thos. B. 
Reed: sec., C. W. Farnsworth, 1406 4th st. 

OAKLAND.—Single tax club No. 1 meets 


‘every Friday evening at St. Andrews hall, 


105634 Broadway. Pres, A. J. Gregg; sec., 
KE. Hadkins. 

Los ANGELES.—Los Angeles single tax club. 
Pres., 1. J. Harrell; sec., Clarence A. Miller. 

Ban DizGo.—San Diego single tax county 
committee. Kvery Monday evening, 139 10th 
st. Chairman, Geo. B. Whaley, Novelette 
book stand, 439 Fifth st. 

Biack Diamonp.—Contra Costa county sin- 
gle tax committee. Jelf. A. Bailey, sec. 

COLORADO. 

STATE.—Colorudo State single tax associa- 
tion, room 14, Byers block, 15th and Champa 
sts. Pres., A. W. Elder; sec., H. C. Niles; 
treas., Geo. Champion, 

Denven.—Denver single tax association. 
Every Thursday evening, 303 16th st. Free 
reading room open every day, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Pres,, G. H. Phelvs; sec.. F. H. Monroe, 2951 
Marion st. 

PuUEBLO.—-Commonweaith single tax club. 
First and Fourth Thursdays at office of D. B. 
V. Reeve, Union av. Pres., D. B. V. Reeve; 
sec., J. W. Brentlinger, Pueblo Smelting and 
Refining Co. 

GRAND JUNCTION.—Mesa county single tax 
and ballot reform club. Pres., James W. 
Bucklin; sec., Geo. Smith. 

Canyon City.—Singile tax committee; sec., 
Dr. Frank P. Biake. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—Tax reform club. Every 
Friday evening, room 11, 102 Orange st. 
Pres., Willard D. Warren; sec., Alfred Smith, 
105 Day st. 

MERIDEN.—Meriden single tax club. 3 p. 
m. every Sunday, Circle hall. Pres., Wm. 
Hawthorne; sec., Wm. Williss, P. O. box 1342 

DAKOTA. 

Statz.—South Dakota single tax associa- 
tion. Pres., Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City; sec., W. E. Brokaw, box A, Watertown. 

Rapip City.—Black Hills single tax league. 
Last Saturday in each month, Library hall. 
Pres., Judge Levi McGee; sec., Francis H. 
Clark. : 

Mapison.—Lake county single tax club. 
Chairman, Prof. E. H. Evanson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. — Washington single tax 
ieague; always open; regular meeting Frida 
eveniny, 609 F street, N. W. Pres., Paul T. 
Bowen; sec., Wm. Geddes, M. D., 1719 @ st., 


. FLORIDA. 
PENSACOLA.—Pensacola single tax club No. 
1. Tuesday evenings, K. of L hall, corner of 
Zaragosa and Palafox sts. Pres., J. Dennis 

Wolte; sec., James McHugh. 
TamPa.—Thomas G. Shearman single tax 
league. First Monday in each month, busi- 
ness meeting; Sundays, public speaking. 
Pres., C. E. Ainsworth; sec., John H. Mc- 


Cormick. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Atlanta single tax club No. 
1. Pres., J. M. Beath; sec., J. Henley Smith, 
67 Whitehall st. 

Avuausta.-—Augusta single tax club. Hvery 
Friday evening, Hussar hall. Pres., Ed. 
Flury; sec. George Haines, care of Loflin & 


Meyer. 
ILLINOIS, 

CaicaGo.—Chicago single tax club No. 1. 
Every Thursday evening, club room 4, Grand 
Pacific hotel. Pres, Warren Worth Builey; 
sec. F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 835. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Sangamon single tax club. 
Pres., Joseph Farris; sec., James H. McCrea, 
623 Black ave. 

JACKSONVILLE.--Morgan county single tax 
club. Pres., Col. Wm. Camm of Murrayville; 
sec., Chas. W. Alexander of Jacksonville. 

SpPaktTa.—Hingle tax committee, Sec., Wm 
R. Bailey. ah. 

Quincy.—Gem City single tax club. Every 
Friday evening, Opera house building. Pres, 
C. F. Perry; cor. sec., Duke Schroer, 327 & 8d. 

INDIANA. 


Srate.—Indiana single tax league. Pres., 
Henry Rawie, Auderson; vice-pres., L. P. 
Custer, Indianapolis; sec., Thos. J. Hudson, 
155 Elm st., Indiunapolig, State executive 
committee, Heoury Rawie, Anderson; 8. W. 
Williams, Vincennes; L. QO. Bishop, Clinton; 
Dr. C. A. Kersey, Richmond, Chas. G. Ben- 
nett, Evansville; Wm. Henry, Connersville; 
W.E McDermut, Fit. Wayne; T. J. Hudson, 
g.F. White, L. P. Custer, Indianapolis, 

CLINTON.—Single tux club. Sunday after. 
noons, 8 o'clock, Argus office. Pres, Isaac 
H. Strain; sec., L. O, Bishop. 

Fort Wavne.—Hingle tax ciub, Pres, W. 
E, McDermutt; vice pres., J. M. Schwerzgen; 
sec., Henry Coben, 

INDIANAPOLIS. —Indianapolis single tax 
league. Every Thursday evening, § p.m., Man 
sur ball, pn. e. cor. Washington and Alabama 
ata. Pres, Dr. Brown; sec., I. P, Custer, 

EVANSVILLE.—Ningle tax association. Pres, 
Edwin Walker; sec,, Charles G. Bennett, 

RicgmonD.—Hingle tax club. Pres, C. & 
Bobneider, 105 South Third st.; sec, 
Richie, 0f8 South At 


Bualincton,—Burlington single tax olub, 
Virat and third Wednesday of each month, 
ted defferton st. i cuare Mpencey 

‘ Mosena, . & 

pas Monres <siagle taz club Pre, HB 
Allison, box 4; seo., J. ee. 

Covecs, Bexvere —Oounall Siete dugle tas 









memorial hall. ( 
Moreland st.; sec., Edwin M. White, 27 Pem- 
berton square. 
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elub: second and fourth Sunday of each 
month, £30 p.m.; 724 Sixth st. Pres., Chas. 


Ttevenann: sec. T.. Kinnchan, 896 WRrasda war 


ALLERTON.—Tax reform club. Every Thurs- 


day evening, Vest’s hall. Pres, A. J. Mor- 
gan: gee. D. D. Shirley. 


MARSHALLTOWN.—Single tax committee. 


Pres., James Skegg; sec., Hanus Errickson. 


MASON CiTy.—Single tax comnittec; lst and 


3d evenings of each month at Dr. Osborne’s 
office. Pres., J. A. Scranton; sec., J. 8, Mott. 


KANSAS. 
ABILENE,—Single tax club. Pres., C. W. 


Brooks; vice-pres., H. Charters; sec., A. 
Russcl. 


Grovk Hitt.—Grove Hill single tax club. 


Thursday evenings, Grove Hill school house, 
Lincoln township, Dickman Coty: Pres., 
K. Z Butcher; sec., Andrew Reddick. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orveans.-—Louisiana single tax club. 


Meets every Thursday night at 8 p.m. at 205 
Canal st. Pres., Jus. Middleton; sec., G. W. 
Rob rts, 326 Thalia st. 

MAI 


NE. 
AUBURN.—Auburn single tax club. Satur- 


duy evenings, room 3, Phoenix block, Main 
st.; reading room open every evening. Pres., 
Thos. Marsden; sec., W. E. Jackson, 1227th st. 


LEWISTON—Ningle tax committee. Every 


Wednesday evening, 79 Summer st. Chair- 
man, F. D. Lyford; sec., Joseph Walsh, 7 
Summer st. 


MARYLAND. 
BAaLTIMORE.—Single tax league of Mary- 


land. Every Monday, at 8 p.m., in nall 506 E. 
Baltimore st. Pres., i 
st.; ree, sec., John Sulmon, 415 N. Lutaw st.; 
cor. sec., Dr. Wm. N. Hill, 1438 Baltimore st. 


Wm. J. Ogden, 5 N. Carey 


Baltimore single tax society. Every Sun- 


day evening, 8 p.m., at Industrial hall, 316 
W. Lombard st. Pres, J. G. Schonfarber; 
W. H. Kelly. 


Single tax association of East Baltimore. 


Pres., J. M. Ralph; sec., Chas. H. Williams, 
312 Myrtle av. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. —Boston single tax league, Wells's 
Pres.. Hamlin Garland, 12 


Neponset single tax league. Every Thurs- 


day evening, 389}¢ Neponset ave., Boston. 
Sec., Q. A. Lot 


hrop, 43 Walnut st. 
Dorchester single tax club. Every other 
Wednesday evening, Field’s building, Field’s 


Corner. Rooms open every day from10a. m. 
to 10 p. m. Pres., Ed Frost; sec., John Adams, 
Field’s building. 


Roxbury single tax club, Pres., Frank W. 


Mendum; sec., Henry C. Romaine, 250 Rug- 
gies st. : 


STONEHAM.—Stoneham single tax league. 


Pres., Dr. W. Symington*Brown, Stoneham. 


Lynn.—Lynn single tax league. Pres., C. H. 


Libbey st., 331 Weshington st.;sec., John Mc- 
Carthy, 140 Tunson st. 


Wonrcester. — Tenth district single tax 
league of Worcester. Meetings first Thurs- 
day of each month, class room, Y. M. C. A. 
building, 20 Pearl st. Pres., Thomas J. Hast- 
ings; sec., Edwin K. Page, Lake View, Wor- 
cester. 

LAWRENCE. — Lawrence single tax club. 
Every Thursday evening, Col. J. P. Sweeney’s 
office. Pres., Col. John P. Sweeney; sec., 
John J. Donovan, city clerk's office. 

Hypr Park.—Single tax club. Sec, F. 8. 
Childs, 40 Charles st. 

ORANGE.—Ningle tax league of Orange. 
First Wednesday of each month, pres. and 
secretary’s residence. Pres., H. - _Ham- 
mond; sec., Charles G. Kidder. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Merrimac assembly. BSat- 
urday evenings, 48 State st. Pres., Dennis F. 
auEDY: sec., W. R. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 
8 


MALpEN.—Ningle tax club, Meetings fort- 
nightly at Deliberative hall, Pleasant st. 
Pres., Geo. W. Cox, Glenwood st.; sec., Ed- 
win T. Clark, 100 Tremont st. 

MICHIGAN. 

Stureis.—Sturgis club of investigation. 
Pres., Rufus Spalding; sec., Thomas Harding. 

SAGINAW.—Single tax club, rooms 413 Gen- 


esee av., East Saginaw. Pres., Edward L 


Weggener; sec., Jas. Duffy, 803 State st. 
MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. — Minneapolis single tax 
league Every Tuesday evening at the West 


hotel. Pres., C. J. Buell, 402 W. Franklin av.; 
sec., J. A. Sawyer, 309 Lumber exchange. 


South Minneapolis single tax club. Wednes- 
day evenings, at 1809 E. Lake st. Pres, A. 


M. Goodrich; sec., P. F. Hammersley. 


bt. PauL.—Pres., H. C. McCartey; sec., R. 
C. Morgan, Northern Pacific railroad office. 


MISSOURI. 

Str. Lours.—St. Louis single tax league. 
s. e. cor. 8th and Olive, meots every Tuesday 
evening Rooms open every evening. Pres, 
- a HOnmets sec., J. W. Steele, 2738 Gamble 
stree 

“Benton School of Social Science.” Sat- 
urday, 8 p. m., 6839 Waldemar ave., St. Louis, 
Pres., Dr. Henry 8. Chase; sec., Wm.C. Little. 

La Dug.--The Reform club of La Due. 
Pres, W. Stephens; sec., Jas. Wilson. 

Kansas City.—Kansas City single tax club, 
Meets every Sunday afternoon at 3 at head- 
quarters, cor, 15th st. and Grand av.; open 
everv night. Pres., H. 8. Julian; sec., War- 
ren Wasson, W10K. 1th st. 

HERMANN.—Ningle tax committee. Pres., 
R. H. Hasenritter; sec., Dr. H. A. Hibbard. 

Hiau Gatx.—Single tux league, Meetings 
on alternate Thursdays at the house of W. 
M. Kiuhead. Pres., Wm.Kinkead; sec., J. W. 
Swaw. | 

Oak Hiti.—Bingle tax league, Pres, F. 
Debolt; sec., J. W. Miller. 

Reb Binp.—Bingle tax league. Pres, J. & 
Cahill; sec., J. Krewson, Red Bird, Mo, 

EBRASKA., 

Owana.—Omaha single tax club, Sunday 
afternoons, Gate City ball, cor. léth and 
Douglas sts, Pres,, Rufus S Parker; sec, 
Cyrus F. Beckett, 41) N. 28d et. 

Wvwwonzg.—Henry acorn: single tax club. 
Pres., H. C, Jaynes; sec,, J. A. Hamm. 

NEW JERSEY, 

Jensay City.—Btanaard single tax olub. 
Meets every other Thursday evening at the 
National assembly rooms, 68 Newark ave 
Pres, John W. dakeway; see, Joseph Dana 
Miller, 867 Grove st 3 











Newanrk.—Newark single tax club, Pres, 
Herbert Boggs, 82 Broad st ; sec., M. G. Gualf- 
nev 48 Warren place. 

PATERSON.—Passaic Co. single tax club. 
Pres., HE. W. Nellis: sec, John A. Craig, 192 
Hamburg ave. Meetings every Sunday even- 
ing at 169 Market street. 

B. Oxanak.—8. Orange single tax club. 
Pres., K. H. Wallace; sec., Henry Haase, 

VINELAND.—Vineland single tax and ballot 
reform club. Pres, Rev. Adolph Rvueder, 
sec., Wm. P. Nichols, box 924. 

JANVIER.—Junvier single tax and ballot 
reforin club. Alternate Thursday evenings, 
Janvier hall. Pres. W. J. Rice; sec., Sydney 
RB. Waleh 

CAMDEN.—Cumden single tax club. Pres., 
Louis M. Randall; sec., Wm. M. Callingham. 

WASHINGTON. — Washington land and tax 
club. Pres., John Morrison; sec., W. H, 
Christine. 

BAYONNE.—Single tax committee. Chair- 
man, Wim. R. DuBois. 

Passaic.-—Ningle tax committee of Passaic. 
Pres., Oscar D. Wood. 


NEW YORK. 

New York.—Manhattun single tax club. 
Business meeting, first Thursday of each 
month, at 8p. m.; other Thursdays, social 
and propaganda. Club rooms, 73 Lexington 
ave.; open every day from 6 p. m. to 12 p. m. 
Pres., Louis F. Post; sec., A. J. Steers. 

Hariem single tax club, room 3, 247 West 
125th st. Business meeting every Tuesday, 
8.30 p.m. Whist and social evening every 
Thursday. Pres., Eugene G. Muret; scc., 
Chas. H. Mitchell. 

North New York single tax club. Every 
Tuesday at8 p. m., at 2840 3d ave. Fres., 
James R. Smail; sec., Thomas F. Foy. 

BRoOoOKLYN.—Brooklyn single tax club. Club 
house, 193 Livingston st. Open every evening. 
Discussions Wednesday evenings. Susiness 
meetings Friday evenings. Lectures Sunday 
evenings. Pres., Peter Aitken; cor. sec., Rob- 
ert Baker, 884 Greene av. 

The Eastern District single tax club. Busi- 
ness meetings tirst and third Monday even- 
ings of each month at 284 Broadway. Public 
meetings during spring and summer months 
as advertised, at the call of the president, 
Joseph McGuinness, 215 Ross st. ; sec., Emily A. 
Deverall, 284 Broadway. 

Eighteenth ward single tax club. Meets 
every Tuesday evening, 8 p. m., at 253 Ever- 
green av. 

Burra.o. ~Taxreform club. Every Wednes- 
dav evening, Central labor union hall. Pres., 
8. C. Rogers; sec., H. B. Buddenburg, 824 Clin- 
ton st., E. Buffalo. 

RocHESTER.—Rochester single tax union. 
Wednesday, 8 p. m.; Sunday, 3 p. m.; 80 Rey- 
nold’s Arcade. Pres., J. M. Campbell; sec., D. 
Waters, 80 Reynolds arcade. 

ALBANY.—Hingie tax club. Meetings every 
Thursday, 7.30 p. m. Pres, J. C. Roshirt; 
sec , George Noyes, 368 First st. 

SYRACUSE.—Syracuse Single tax club. 118 
Walton street. Pres, F. A. Paul; sec., H. R. 
Perry, 149 South Clinton st. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—Single tax club. Every 
Thursday evening, 8 p. m., 226 Union st. 
Pres., W. C. Albro; sec., F. & Arnold. 

AUBURN.—Single tax club. Mondays, 7.30 
p- m., College hall. Pres., Dan. Peacock; 
sec., i. W. Benedict, 6 Morris st. 

ELLENVILLE.—Single tax club of Ellenville. 
First and third Monday of each month, Canal 
st., over EK. Bevier’s drug store. Pres., Wm. 
Lambert; sec., Benj. Hull. 

FLUSHING.—Single tax club. Pres D. C. 
Beard; sec., Fred Shetileld. 

New BxicatTon, 8. 1.—Richmond county 
single tax club. Every Monday evening, Par- 
abola hall, New Brighton. Pres., J. 8. Co- 
gan; sec., A. B. Stoddard, W. New Brighton. 

NOKTHPORT.—NSingle tax committee. Sec., 
J. K. Rudyard. 

OweGo.—Singletaxclub. Pres., Michael J4 
Murray; sec., J. M. Wilson, 204 Front st. 

Troy.—Singie tax club, Meetings weckly 
at 5%6 River st. Pres., Henry Sterling; sec., 
B. B. Martis, 576 River st. 

CoHOES.—Ningle tax committee. Pres, P. 
C. Dandurant; sec., J. 8. Crane 128 Ontario st. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Single tux committee. 
Chairman, A. P. Slade; sec., Dr. Wm. C. 
Wood, 308. Main st. 

JAMKSTOWN.—Hingle tax club of James- 
town. Last Saturday evening of each month. 
Pres., Adam Stormer, sec., F. G. Anderson, 
300 Burrett st. 

-Yonkens.—The Jefferson single tax club, 
13 N Broadway. Public meetings every Tue:- 
day evening at 7.45. Pres., Fielding Gower; 
sec., Wm. Young, P. O box 617, 

OHIO 


State.—Ohio Single tax league. State ex- 
ecutive board: Pres, W. F. Bien, 1688 Wilson 
av., Cleveland; vice-pres., J. G. (iulloway, 
263 Samuel st.. Dayton; treas., Wm. Rad- 
cliffe, Youngstown; sec., Edw. L. Hyneman, 
room 8, 348}¢ 8S. High st., Columbus. 

CLEVELAND.—Cleveland single tax club. 
Every Wednesday evening, 8 p. m., 144 On- 
tario st., room 16, Pres., Tom L. Johnson; 
sec., C, H. Nau, room 25, Standard block. 

CINCINNATL —Cincinnati single tax club, 
Every Sunday afternoon, Club room, Brad- 
ford's block, n.w. cor. 6th and Vive sts, Pres, 
James Semple, 478 Central av.; sec, Alfred 
H. Henderson, 28 Clark st. 

CoLumBua.—Central single tax club, Sec., 
Kdw. L. Hyneinan, 3483¢ 8. High st. 

Columbus single tux club, Mects Sunday 
at3.30 pom. Pres., H. S Swank, 51 Clinton 
building; sec., KB. Hullinger, 

_Tiv¥in—Single tax committee. Sec., Dr, 
H. F. Barnes, 

GaLION.—Gulion single tax club. Every 
Monday evening, residence of P, J. Snay, 108 
zs Union at. Pres, P. Jd. Snay; sec., Muud KE. 

pay. 

Dayton.—Free land cluo. Pres, John 
ne penny e W. Kile, he . ag i 

KHON.—-Akron single tax clu res, Jno, 
McBride; sec.,, 8am Rodgers ” 

Miamisaund.—-Land and labor association 

“. SEER: Pres, C. F. Beall; sec., J. T. 


Manarrmtn.—Manafield single tax olub, 
Free, vr. S d. Bristor; sec., W. J. Buggins, 
TOLBSDO.—Hingle tax club No, 1 meets at 
118 Bummit "al every Bunday at 10 & m 
_& BR. Wynn: sea., J. P. Travers. 
Woynestows.—HEvery Thureday evenisg, 
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naires: 





Ivorites hall. Pres., Billy Radcliffe; sec, A, 


C. Hughes, 68. Market st. 

MHANKAVILLE.,—Central single tax club, 
Pres., W. H. Loughead; sec., Win, Quigley. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND.—Portland ballot reform and 
single tux club, First Monday of cach month, 
Real Estate Exchange hall. Pres., ‘l. D. War- 
wick; sec., Wallace Yates, 48 Stark st. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
: PHILADELPHIA.—Ningle tux society of Phil- 
adelphia. Kvery Thursday, 8 p.m., 4 Wal- 
nut st. Cor. sec, A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chest- 
nut st. 
_ Southwark tax reform club, Meets ever 
Saturday evening at 8 pam., at Wright's hall, 
Passyunk av, and Moore st. Pres., Johu Cos- 
prove; sec, H, Valet, 512 Queen st. 

Kensington single tax club) Every Sun- 
day evening, 8 o’clock, Textile ball, cor. Ken- 
sipgtou av. and Cumberland st. Pres, Jas, 
Wrieht; see, Jobu Moore, 1854 Vienna st, 

PITTSBURG. —Pittsburg singie tax club, 1st, 
3d and 5th Sundays at 2:30 p.m., 102 Fourth 
av. Pres, Edmund Yardley; sec., Mark F, 
Roberts, 140 Y4th st., 8. & 

Braprorp.—single tax club, St. James 

lace. Open every evening. Meetings 

ednesday evening aud Sunday afternoon 
at3 p.m. Pres. Phil. D. Tangney; sec., J. C. 
De Forist. 

READING.—Reading single tax society. 
Monday eveniugs, 522 Court st. Pres., Chas. 
S. Prizer: sec , Win. H.McKinney, 522 Court st. 

Knig.—Hrie tax reform jeague. Pres, W. 
G@. McKean; sec., J. L. Babcock. 

EDWARDSVILLE.—Jefferson ballot reform 
and single tux club. First Friday of each 
month. Pres., J. J. Smythe, M. D.; sec., J. 
P. Hammond. 

LEBANON.—Lebanon single tax and land 
club. Pres., Adam Behny; sec., J. G. Zimmer- 
man, 111 N. Fourteenth st. 

ScRANTON.—Henry George single tax club, 
lst and dd Friduy evenings of each mopth, 
Nouke’s hall, cor. Franklin ave. and Spruce 
st. Pres., Duncan Wright; sec., Arthur Mo- 
Gee, 914 Capouse ave. 

SHENANDOAH.—Ningle tax club. Sundays. 
3 p.m., 415 W. Coal st. Pres., Morris Marsh; 
sev., Thomas G. Potts. 

Upren Le&HiGH.—Single tax commiitee. 
Pres., J. B. Carr; sec., George McGe 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Henry George club. Meeta 
every Monday evening for public discussion. 
Pres. A. J. Moxbam,; sec., Richard Eyre. 

PorrsTtown.—dingle tax club. Meetings Ist 
and 3d Friday eveuings each month in Weitz- 
enkorn’s hall. Pres., D. L. Haws; sec., H H. 
Johnson, 540 Walnut st. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
™ PROVIDENCE.—Singic tax ussociation of 
Rhode Island. Alternate Friday evenings, 
room 22, Slade building, cor. Washington and 
Eddy sts. Pres., Dr. Wim. Barker; sec., Geo. 
D. Liddell, 145 Transit st. 

PAWTUCKET.—Ningle tax association. Ev'ry 
Wednesday evening, Main st. Pres, Ed. 
ward Barker; sec., Edgar Farnell, 220 Min- 
eral Spring ave. 

TENNESSEK. 
MeMPuHis,—Memphis single tax association, 
Sundays, 4.30 p. m., Luebrman’s hotel. Pres., 
J. S. Menken; sec., R. G. Brown. 
TEXAB, 


StaTe.—Texas tax reform association. 
Pres., H. F. Ring, Houston; sev, J.B, Coch- 
ran. 

Ev. Paso.—K) Paso tariff reform club. lat 
and 3d Saturdays of each month, county court 
room, court house. Pres, GE. Hubbard; 
sec., A. W. Thomas. 

HOUSTON.—Ninyle tax committee. Pres., 
H. F. Ring; sec., E. W. Brown, care of Ger- 
mania house. 

SAN ANTONIO.—Single tax club. Meets first 
aud third Thursday in cach month. Pres.,Gee. 
Marks; sec., Theo, Kunzmann, 11 Crockett st. 

VIRGINIA. 
RIcuMOND.—Sinple tax ciub No. 1. Cor, 
rater Bn epee Sunday afternoons, Pres, 
as. D. Vau Aruuu; sec., Jo T. C 
516 N. Bed st. ae: carne 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

PARKERSBURGH. —Sinzrie tax league. Ever y 
Saturday ught, 500 Market st. Pres, W. H. 
Curry; sec., W. KF Thayer. 

CANADA, 

Torontro, Ont.—sSingle tax club, Pres, 

Wm, Scot; sec, A. C. Starner, 1168 Queen 


st., West. 

_ NEW ZEALAND. 
ASTERTON.—DSingie tux society. 

W. MeLeun, Macvertin: a? ccrunrent 







NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
PN rte ner ee Ne RN! A NN te te OIE AO PILL Nt Dt SE tN 


HANDY BINDERS 


FOR 


THE STANDARD. 


A lot of Handy Binders, made espectally for flung 
THE BTANDARKD, are now ready, 
Price 73 cents to any address, 
Address THE STANDARD, 
J2 Union Square, New York City 
a ee a ae eg 


VOLUME SIX OF THE STANDARD. 


NOW READY, 
A limited number of bound volumes of THE BTAND 


AKD in heavy boards are ulfered for sule at the fol 
lowing prices: 
Vol, Divsesavececceverseeevervevevvcreserecesere ASG tT) 


(January 8 to July %, 1837.) 

We had entirely run out of sumeot the issues of Val, 
T, wad) with considerable diticulty have replwed 
them. We now have ready four volumes, for sale 
the above price, 

Vel, WD cesccecersrereveserseerrepennvesssseenne yes Med ou 
(July 9 ta Deceniber dd, 1857) 

Vola. ot nud OV ivvccrectsopereersrbernescerees DT oe 
(January 7 to December 39, 1588, Bound together) 
vol. Vicrvecsevsoccserscesnteerseeoesteoverssecssce Mae 30 
(January § to June 39, 1889,) 

Vol, LB EOSETESTESSIESTSESIOSETITESTCOTETIOSTOTENTTS. f° | a0 
(July 6 bo December 3. 1d39--now reudy,) 


(Kxpressage extra.) 
THE BTANDARD, 


‘Vinton Vayneare New Varb 


Addreas 
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| Vol. VII, No. 26 


THE STANDARD. 
HENRY GEORGE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
NO. 13 UNION SQUARE. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY. PROPERTY IN LAND, 


An inquiry into the cause of industrial depression | 4 Passage-at-Ar pare ents. Duke of Argyll an | 












ts and of increase of Want with increase of wealth, The 
~e remedy, Ti pages. Pauper covers, 15 cents, 
ee By HENRY GEORGE, 
fe 
ae $12 pages. Cloth, $1,5°. Paper covers, 35 cents. Haif 
ao calf or half morocco, $3.00. , ; FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH., 
ay 
a : ene, (Progress and Poverty in German). 
o> Translation of C. D, F. Gutschow, 
a> SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 430 pages. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
= 
ce By HENRY GEORGE 
R= "Yo 842 pages, Cloth, 81.0%, Paper covers, 35 cents, Half PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 





ealf or half morocco, 82.50, 
(Progress and Poverty in French), 
Translation of P. L. LeMonnier, 
542 pages, Paper covers, §2,75. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An examination of the tariff? question with especial 
regard to the interests of labor. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 
Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
half morocco, $3.U. 


Have you us 


PEARS soar: 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE? 


(Protection or Free Trade? in French), 
Translation of Louis Vossion, 
436 pages. Paper covers, 82.75. 


Haf calf or 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What ivinvoives vou aw alone it can be settied. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 
Si pages. Paper covers, wv cents. 


SETS OF THREE.---PROGRESS AND POVERTY, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, PROTECTION OR 
FREE TRADE? BOUND ALIKE, IN HALF CALF OR HALF MOROCCO, $7.50. 


ECONOMIC WORKS. 


By way of answering inquiries constantly received, we append a list of some 
economic and social works of various kinds, with prices, at which they will be for- 
warded post paid. Any work not mentioned procurable in New York will be sent on 
receipt of publisher's price, 

ILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.—THE | 





cme 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress and Poverty in Italian), 
Translation of t.udovico Euseblo, 
352 puges. Paper covers, $2.5, 


-BurrouGcHs, WELLCcomE & Co. 
CERO PAE Iazmporters, Exporters, 


Manufacturing Chemists 


AND 


AMERICAN MERCHANTS, 
SNOW HILI, BUILDINGS, 


LONDON, E. C. 








ME AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SYSTEM 


B.W. & Co.'s Offices and Warehouses, 
Occupying Seven Floors in all, 


m. WW. & Co. manufacture only NEw and Im- 
dehlaes forms of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Pro- 

cts, and are the sole makers of the only Original and 
Genuine Tasioips of Compressed Drugs, as prescribed 
gy the Medical Profession throughout the world, and 
& supplied to H. M. STANLEY and other great Ex- 
plurers and Travelers (aide published reports.) 

B. W. & Co. make a Specialty of PALATABLE and 
Po RTABLE Drugs and Outfits for Ships, Exploring Ex- 

ditions, Missio-aries, Planters, Mining Companies, 

aravans, etc. - 





eB. W. & CO.'S CONGO MEDILIne CHEST, 

as supplied to Stanley and others, Fitted with Tas- 
Loins of compressed Drugs. Less than one-tenth 
the bulk of ordinary Medicines. 
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Js Rabain OF POLITICAL 
Qui 


atrty of his hfe. Told by his crildren, 4 vols, 
Cluth, 612 OU. 


Bese3 ka ON POLITICAL ECONOMNY.— 
By FREDERICK BASILAT. E2mo, cioth, $1.2. 





xreface by Horace White. By FREDEKICK 


qyoraien’ OF PROTECTION. — WITH 
TAs MAT, 12mo, cloch, 61.00, 





ECONOMY 
IN EUROFEK—By JEROME ADOL?PHt BLAN- 
. B8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


TARIFF HISTORY OF 


.4DAM 8MI1 HL 


as emibodieu th the legisiation of various coun. 
tries By d. HW, WIQ@MORE. Cloth, $1.50. 


TNHE HISTORY OF THE FREE TRADE 
MOVeMLNY IN tNGLAND.—By AUGUSTUS 
MONGREDIEN, 16mo, cloth, 50 cts, 


OSTU TES OF ENGLISH POLITI. 
Peat BOON ORY. By WALTER BAGEROT, Cloth 


N INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE A 


ND 
CAUDES OF THE 


WEaLTH OF NATIONS —By 
Edited by Theobold Rogers. $1.25. 





har K 
T UNITED STATES.—Coutaloirg “Prorvection to 
Young Industries,” and “The History of the Fresent 
Tariff, 1860-1883.” By F. W. TAUSSIG. 8vo, cloth, $1.26. 


| nature of that systematic repression of trade 
which is miscalled protection. 
By far the greater part of all the goods 


Poe en eer ORK AND WAGES.—BY THOS, BRASSEY , 
1¢mo, cloth, $1.UU. 











A RIGHT WHICH CIVILIZED MAN HAS, SOME- 
HOW, DROPPED THROUGH A&A HOLE IN HIS 
POCKET. 

Tne Boston Globe in editorially commenting 
on Bismarck’s recent declaration that “the 
antagonism between emplover and employed’ 
is, in bis opinion, ‘‘the result of a natural 
law, and in the course of nature never can 
come to an end,” asks: “Then what becomes 
of the weli worn assurance that ‘the interests 
of capital and labor are the same?” The 
Globe thus continucs: 

One thing is pretty clear. If the antago- 
nism between the employer and the employed 
is the result of a natural law, the antagonism 
between capital and labor isnot. We are 
too apt to consider “employer” and “capital” 
as synonymous terms. The settler on the 
westera plains works hard for days to make’ 
arude plow ora yoke for hisoxen. When 
he has made it it is capital, and he finds no 
antagonism between that and his labor. On 
the contrary, it isa belp, and the more of 
such things he can get the more effective his 
labor will be. While he has a comfortable 
supply of them and iand of his own, he fears 
noemployer. If he chooses to go into the 
town acd work ina factory, he is still in- 
dependent, for if the employer does not treat 
him well he can snap his finger and go back 
to his farm. If the employer wishes to en- 
tice him back to the factory he will have to 

offer him waves as high, all things con- 
sidered, as he could make for himself acting 
as his own employer. If all men could 
thus revert to the primitive employmeats 
when they are hard pushed in the warfare 
between employers and employed, there 
would be very little need of strikes. Labor 
would hold the key to the situation. 

But, alas! all the unemployed cannot re- 
vert to the primitive employments when they 
are hard pressed in the industrial warfare. 
That is a right which the savage enjoys, but 
the civilized man has dropped it out of a hole 
in his pocket somebow. We still have land 
enough it this country to give work to all 
who desire it, but what with the jumbo 
grants to railroads and the greed of private 
speculators the poor mao can't get hold of a 
piece of it that will yield a living to his toil, 
unless he can pay the wages of five or ten 
or fifteen years’ labor for it, und generally 
he can't. 

It is @ pity; a country which nature made 
large enough for 1,000 000,000 people already 
crowded with 60,00u,000 There is a good 
deal of truth in what Bismarck says. There 
ian necessarily a conflict uf iuterest between 
those who pay the wages and those who re- 
ceive them. And where the laborer has not 
the primitive privilege of becoming his own 
employer upon occasion be is at a disadvan- 
tage. 
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SHE LAW OF EXCHANGE, 
Huston Globe, 

Conyressman Bland of Missouri bas intro- 
duced » bill to place on the free list al) im- 
ported goods that are exchanged for Aweri- 
Gan farina products. 

The bill ought todo a 
openiog 


reat deal toward 
the eyes of the Surmers to tae real 


imported into this country are imoorted in 
exchange for the products of American 
farms. To try to keep them out, to make 
their importation difficult and costly, is totry 
to keep out the pav for the breadstuffs we 
send abroad, and to diminish the price we 
get for them. 

If a farmer send a wagon load of pumpkins 
into a neighboring city aod direct that the 
proceeds be invested in clothing and gro- 
ceries, with perhaps a few rakes and hoes, 
would he think it for his benefit if bis return- 
ing load was taxed by a highwayman or a 
toll keeper? If not, he ought not to suppose 
that it is a benefit to him to have the re- 
turning ships that take bis wheat to other 
lands taxed on their cargoes as they re-enter 
our ports. 

The real pay for the breadstuffs we send 
abroad is not the money they nominally brivg, 
but the goods that are imported with the 
money. Totax the imports is to tax and di- 
minish the gross reward which this country 
receives for its exports. 

Mr. Bland’s bill will do a good thing if it 
opens the eyes of the farmers to this econo- 
mic truth that trade is reciprocal and that 
money is but a medium: of exchange, not it- 
self the final object of the exchange. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
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TEED 








by the 


PERFECTED MASSACHUSETTS IRSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1887. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
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SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 
The Books are handsomely bound in 

wavy “Alligator” paper, and are sold at 
dricea regulated by the number of blanks 
each containa, as follows: 
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THE STANDARD. 12 UNION SQUARE, 





Any of the above Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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A Set of Tracts (Exclasive of Books from Nos. 1 te 36 will be Sent for 40c. The Pricg 


HENRY GEORGE & CO. 


‘12 Union Square, New York Clty, 
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will Increase with the Addition of New Tracts. 


Cents, 
1. A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty. Louis F. Post. 8 piges....... aeeeet AEE OR TE eR COLE accseeeeee 
2% Australian System, Louis F. Post A pameserccsccscccccccencecscr ese seee sree seer ses en eeeeeeeesessentesecetes coon BD 
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5. Farmers and vibe single Tax. Thomas G. Shearman, 8 payges,........ 8 3 


6 The Canons of Taxation. Henry George. 
7. A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms. samuel B. Clark, 
& Back to the Land, Bishop Nulry. 

9, The Single Tax. Thomas G, Suearmin, 
10. The American Farmer, Henry Geo. ge, 


16. How to Increase Profits, Awd. Steers, BPRVES ce... cccccoccccscccsavccnvseresssseessstacecereeseeesseracce eecesee ‘ 
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2% Taxing Land Values, Henry George, 8 nages........ 0 esees verneodees seks eeuties Seavpaseet Sr eiciee ves eunse te . 3 
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28. Progress ard Poverty. Henry George 512 pa@es...cccecccssraceccecusvccccectecese sevsvenseses Pr ererer errr ry 39 
29. T.e New Ballot System, Leuis F. Post. 4 pages...... PTRESTETeT ELT YET eeerer Ter Teer See se eesesesie te ees senccese eoe 4 
3). Prop rty in Land. Heury George. 77 pages..... eeccccesnees waias'sse cis teaeteees sveereece covece otecensesccces 13 
3i and 32 out of print. 
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cents; 1,000 copies, $1.50. 
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TARIFF TRACTS. 


A Set of Tariff Tracts will be sent te apy address fer 10c. 
Si. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George. 4 pages, 


ow. The Tariff Question, Heury George. 4 nages. 


63 American Protection and British rree Trade. Heory George. 4 pages, 


698 Protection and Wages. Henurv Geo ge, 8 pares, 


20. The Common Sense of the Tariff Question. Thomas @, Shearman, 
bhomas @, Shearman. 8 pages, 


972 Protection the Friend of Labor? 
75, A short Sari? Gistory, Touumsas @ Shearman, 


8 pages. 


2 pages. 


76, Plain Talk to Protectionists. Thomas @ Stearman, 4 pages, | 
77, Ab address to Workingmen on the Tariff Question, Heury George. 4 pages, 


The following numbers of the “Land and Labor Li- 
brary” are still in stock; 


1& Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall farm. wW.T. 
Croasdale. 13 } pagew. 

14 The Collegiate faurch va Shoemaker’s Field. W. 

e vu. ve ow pag: 

18 It ie the Law of Ciruwt. Rev.8.H.ipencer, 4pp. 

41. Christianitv and Foverty. Fatner stuptington 4 pp, 

«. How John’s Father Saw the Light. W.C.Woous, ap. 

$1]. Ten Thoughts for Obristian Thinkers. Rev. Joby W, 
Kramer. 4 pages 

i. ay Butcher Woman and My Grocery Map. Willam 

&% & Revublican’s Reasons for Supporting Cleveland, 
Judge Frank T. Bald. 2 pages. 

4. Jeferson and Hamilton, Chauncey PF. Black. & pp, 


oe pring MOAN TRACTS. 
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(4 Tazing Land Values, Meory George, 6 rages. 
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ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the ‘te campaign quantities of our best 
tracts were asourted for special work, and many of 
these not having been used, ve now place them, with 
some of & More recent date, in convenicut packages, 
at a low price. 

Packages may be had at SUc, and @1.00, 

Address, THE STANDARD, 
13 Unieu square, 
NEW YORK. 
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